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_“FREIIN VON SCHENCH:WINTERSTEIN”™ 


Lucas Cranach, the Elder (German, 1472-1553). 


Lent to the Cleveland Museum’s Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition 


by Jacques Seligmann & Co. 
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Past and Present 


Thomas Craven in his department in 
the New York American tells of the 
veneration in which artists were held by 
their fellow men in the days of the Early 
Renaissance in Italy. He quotes an old 
historian as saying that ‘when a picture 
of the Virgin was carried in solemn pro- 
cession, with the sound of trumpets and 
other festal demonstrations, from the 
house of the artis: to the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, all the men and women 
of Florence hastened in crowds to admire 
it, and the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood, rejoicing in the occurrence, ever 
after called the place the ‘Glad Quarter.’ ” 
Mr. Craven further tells of the time when 
Michelangelo's unveiled, 
when enormous crowds jammed their way 
into the Sistine Chapel, ‘the pressure of 
the multitude being so great that many 
necks were broken and many devout 
people were bruised and maimed,” and he 
recalls that “the career of Giotto was a 
succession of popular triumphs extending 
from city to city, and that in whatever 
place he painted he was the object of 
celebration and unrestrained enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Craven could not know at the time 
he wrote this that in a short while there 
would be shown at the Cleveland Museum's 
magnificent twentieth anniversary exhibi- 
tion two panels by Duccio (1279-1319), 
originally part of the reverse of the great 
altarpiece called the ‘‘Maesta’ executed 
for the Cathedral of Siena. Begun in 
1308, according to the Clevelard cata- 
logue, on June 9, 1311, a public holiday 
was proclaimed and through the streets 
filled with kneeling thousands, and to the 
clangor of a hundred bells, the completed 
work was carried to its place on the High 
Altar of the Cathedral. 

“Apathy of the Masses Toward Living 
Painters” is the way Mr. Craven sorrow- 
fully heads his article, and he says that 
at the present time popular acclaim is 
reserved for a few cinema actors. 

You are usually right, Mr. Craven, but 
this time you are wrong. In 1311 the 
people who marched in the streets in 
processions were not honoring painters; 
they were worshipping saints. It was 
religious fervor and duty to the Church 
that made them march. The people 
could not read, and that is the reason 
the cathedrals and churches were filled 
with visual art; it was for their instruc- 
tion. The cardinals and the bishops 
organized these processions. In that day 
the whole of Italy did not have the popu- 
lation of the present city of New York. 
There were not more than 500 painters 
in the entire land, most of whom worked 
for other painters who enjoyed the patron- 
age of the church, the nobility and the 
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By PEYTON BOSWELL 


HIS department expresses only the 

personal opinion of Peyton. Boswell, 
writing strictly as an individual. His ideas 
are not those of THe Art Dicest, which 
strives to be an unbiased “compendium of 
the art news and opinion of the world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with 
what he says. Controversy revitalizes the 
thought and spirit of art. 











not a 


There was 
museum in all of Europe; there was not 
a dealer in paintings in all of Europe. 
In 1936 there are almost as many persons 
in America interested in art as composed 


merchant princes. 


the entire population of Italy in 1311. 
Why, at that time metropolitan Florence 
had only 100,000 people, of whom 25,000 
were men-of-arms, and the rest mainly a 
rabble. 

In America in 1936 there are un- 
doubtedly 10,000 artists (some estimate 
that there are 50,000). It is common for 
a big art exhibition in one of our centen- 
nal celebrations to draw an attendance of 
250,000 to 1,000,000. More than 400 
art dealers are in business, and they 
wouldn't be in business if they didn’t 
sell art each year by the millions and 
millions of dollars worth. 

America is now in the midst of a vast 
Renaissance, and many of its artists will 
rank in future with the best of the old 
masters. 

Read the news in this issue of The 
Art Digest from Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo—three of six major art centers 
in Ohio alone, a state which is a symbol 
of art interest in America. 


And let’s take heart! 





More Asininity 


If the customs officials of New York 
cannot otherwise be prevented from dis- 
gracing the nation, why does not President 
Roosevelt proclaim martial law in the 
lower part of Manhattan Island and call 
out the Army and Navy? Month after 
month a set of misfits sitting in chairs of 
authority make war on art, and in the 
last instance (described on page 36), have 
even defied the authorities at Washington, 
and prevented the awarding of $7,000 in 
prizes to the illustrators of the world by 
stopping the entry of their designs. 

Why? Because these customs house 
dictators have decreed that a book illus- 
tration design in which color predominates 
is to be classed as decorated paper, and 
hence dutiable. 

It would be a short cry from this de- 
cision to others proclaiming that a master- 
piece by Rodin was a piece of marble, 
and a great painting by a modern Euro- 
pean a section of canvas. 
Retribution may come in time. 


For 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


instance, suppose one of these martinets 
of lower Manhattan should go abroad, die 
and his body should be sent home. May- 
hap his relatives would have to pay duty 
on the topmost section of his cadaver as a 
piece of wood—or solid ivory. 





3 Years, 100 Portraits 


Once more the editor gets up from 
his chair, welcomes a subscriber to sit 
in it, and—this time—agrees with every- 
thing that subscriber says. 
Edna Collins of Austin, 


writes: 


Readers, meet 
Texas, who 

“Dear Mr. Boswell: I am not an artist, 
just another painter, but | have supported 
myself by portraits alone during the years 
of the depression. | begin with this state- 
ment because, in the light of remarks by 
artists reported in your May issue, it 
must be an astonishing bit of news. | 
should like to report to you my experi- 
ence, for it should prove cheering after 
the ‘Many Panaceas’ you quote rather 
wryly. 

“After a confused month or so which 
followed the industrial calamity, | started 
painting 16x20 portraits for $10. Some 
were finished in nine hours and others 
took twice that long. Even this was slow, 
—only four, I think, in two months. Sud- 
denly I was invited to San Antonio to 
do four. I finished seven in three weeks. 
About fifteen more were lined up so | 
came back to Austin to rest a moment, 
pack my things with the idea of returning 
to San Antonio for as long as the work 
should last. But Austin people, hearing 
I was going to San Antonio to stay in- 
definitely, suddenly decided 1 must do 
this and this and this before I left, so 
that I spent a month doing eight before 
I could get around to any serious pack- 
ing. By that time I received a letter from 
a stranger in Bryan saying a San An- 
tonio visitor had told him about my work 
and prices and, if the reported $10 price 
were true, he would like me to come 
down immediately to do five. I went, and 
did them in eight days ‘flat’, I am al- 
most ashamed to say. He had his negro 
boy drive me back to Austin, where | 
thought I would rest a day or so before 
undertaking the job in San Antonio, but 
I found that eight more orders awaited 


me. By the time these were finished 
it was the middle of November. I had 
left for San Antonio in July. My trail 


had gone a little cold. Besides, the stock 
market had gone down, and | have no- 
ticed a direct relation between it and 
the amount of work | get. Also I had 
felt justified in boosting my price away 
up to $15 for the same size. However, 
I did eight or nine. Three of them were 
25x30’s,—I multiply price by area, which 
seems to me as good a way as any, since 
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no one knows whether a painting is worth 


J A . Oo B H I R S Cc H ten dollars, or ten thousand dollars. 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. “This is enough to show you how it 


30 West 54th Street, New York worked. And it continues to work, EHRICH-N EWHOUSE 


though the price is now $25 for 16x20's. 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS There is not such a rush and most of GALLERIES, INC. 
EGYPTI AN ."GREEK - ROMAN them are larger canvases. Also pupils 


MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE. are beginning to come again and they 
accented tttaienninapatnenesieeitiocienpasia tachment keep bread in the mouth if they don’t 
a thse ke then . A. pay the rent. They are a rest and pleas- P A I N T I N G S 
23, Quai du Mont Blanc ant change after doing something over 

sw oo a hundred portraits in three years. OLD MASTERS 


“It has been a great experience, in- AN 
J. 7h i tensively interesting. And I feel it gives a 


PARIS me a right to say something about the CONTEMPORARY 

buying public in Texas. For one thing, ARTISTS 

many of my patrons paid me more than 

the agreed price, others, feeling | was 

underpaid and being pleased with my 

DURAND 3 RUEL work, busied themselves getting me other 578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 

commissions. One woman ‘sold me’ to between 56th and 57th Streets 

12 East Fifty-seventh Street her friends by telling them that since 
NEW YORK any portrait is a gamble, whoever paints 

it or however much is paid, here was a 

chance to gamble ten dollars, so why 


XIX and XX Century not? Of course, they don't know any- 


French Paintings thing about art. Neither do |. In a GUY E. MAYER GALLERY 


life-time I have met very few who do. 578 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Of course, they know what they like, so : 



























PARIS do I, only perhaps I have made more Specializing in Fine Prints by 
37 Avenue de Friedland of a habit of considering why. It is said a a 
by writers about art in Texas that our CAMERON HEINTZELMAN 
taste is very bad, but | say that, for the BROCKHURST ROSENBERG 
AUSTIN NASON 


most -part, it is at least honest and that, 
being so, it will grow naturally. It can- ° 

not be forced. It is only retarded when Antique Chinese Jades 
people buy things they do not like be- and Porcelains 
cause it is supposed to be ‘the thing.’ 

“In New York one time I came upon > © 

this den“ tihet my own taste was very Write for booklet: “PRINT COLLECTING—A HOBBY’ 
mediocre, middle-western, or some such 
dreadful thing. | strolled around the 
Metropolitan Museum trying to hide my 
tears. I was up against a blank wall. 
What could one do about inherent bad 
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taste? Nothing, as I-saw it. I tried 
to make my work more sophisticated, but GALLERIES 
NEW YORK the result, of course, was worse than 


¢ 


ever. Finally, | decided to accept my- 
self, bad taste and all, along with the 


rest of the universe. In Texas I paint B EARLY CHINESE ART 


as honestly and as well as | can and am 


| Pierre Matisse permitted to live, in both senses of the e 


word, by doing it.” 


MODERN Adaptability to adversity has been a \; 600 Madison Ave. New York City 
trait of some of the earth's greatest ones. (at 57th Street) 
FRENCH And this editor has been saying for many 














‘ years that artists who have not yet 
Madison Ave. and 57th Street climbed to the upper rungs of the ladder 


Fuller Building New York of fame would do well to bring their 
/ 


prices down to the people's ability to 
pay. Nobody will despise them for the 
fact that the journeyman must eat as well 
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Superb Art Display Marks Cleveland Museum’s 20th Anniversary 


“The Holy Family,” by Titian (Venetian, 1477-1576). Lent by the Musée du Louvre. Once owned by Cardinal Mazarin and listed in 
his inventory at 1,500 livres, this masterpiece was bought by Louis XIV in 1661 from Mazarin’s heirs. 


By WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
[Director, Cleveland Museum of Art] 


A museum, like an individual, develops a 
personality with the years. Twenty years 
have passed since the doors of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art were opened to the public, 
and in those two decades the museum has 


| From the Heart 


In addition to the long radio speech by 
the editor of Tut Art Dicest over W~TAM 
and an NBC network on the evening of 
June 25, there was a broadcast at a lunch- 
eon to the art critics, over WTAM and 
WGAR and a nation-wide hook-up on both 
the “blue” and the “red” networks of NBC. 
Here is a transcript of a minute and a 
half of it: 

MR. MILLIKEN—“Peyton Boswell, edi- 
tor of THe Art Dicest, you have been 
writing on art for nearly forty years. I 
won't ask you a question, but we of Cleve- 
land would like to hear you express your 
reaction to our exhibition.” 


developed real maturity, just as Cleveland 
itself has developed both materially and cul- 
turally. The celebration of the centennial of 
the chartering of Cleveland as a city happily 
coincides with the museum’s own anniversary, 
so that the Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition 
is at the same time the Official Art Exhibit 


MR. BOSWELL—“Mr. Milliken, my re- 


ply is going to be very personal. I am of 
that old Scotch race who settled in the 
Southern Appalachians long, long ago. My 
ancestors could take a piece of pine wood 
and fashion out of it a fiddle, sweet and 
beautiful. They could take a bar of steel, 
bore into its heart for a rifle, fit it with 
a walnut stock,—and it was beautiful. I 
do not speak to you as an art critic, but 
as a lover of the beautiful, when I say 
that never in my life have I seen so in- 
spiring and so significant an exhibition as 
the one you and your staff have created. 
I am deeply grateful for the pleasure it 
has given me, and-I congratulate you and 
the city of Cleveland.” 


of the Great Lakes Exposition. From the 
26th of June until the 4th of October Cleve- 
land will be a pilgrimage center for all who 
are interested in art. The exhibition in its 
quality and extent can be compared only to 
the two great exhibitions held in Chicago 
at the time of the Century of Progress. Like 
those exhibitions, Cleveland’s show will em- 
phasize the wealth of American collections. 

The opening of the Ohio canal in 1830 laid 
the foundation for Cleveland’s greatness as a 
city. Now antedated as a commercial asset, 
the canal at one time connected Northern and 
Southern Ohio by strong bonds of mutual in- 
terest, and those early ties were more closely 
cemented only by the later development of 
roads and railroads. All Ohio has benefited 
by the wealth which has come into being be- 
cause of the Great Lakes. The great mu- 
seums and collectors of Ohio have codperated 
to the fullest in making possible this art ex- 
hibition which will honor the part the Great 
Lakes have played in the economic develop- 
ment of America. 

Culturally Ohio is one of the greatest states 
in the Union. Its three greatest museums, 
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“Portrait of a French Lady,” by Andrea del Sarto (Floren- 

tine, 1486-1531). Lent by Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss. Andrea 

was called by Francis I to the French Court where this picture 
was probably painted in 1518 or 1519. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo are supple- 
mented by a number of smaller institutions in 
Columbus, Dayton and Youngstown. Akron, 
Canton, Coshocton, Massillon and other Ohio 
cities each have active art centers. 
Cincinnati has been more than generous in 


“St. Jerome in His Study,” by Petrus Christus 
(Flemish, c. 1400-1472). Lent by the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. Petrus Christus was the first and 


only real pupil of Jan Van Eyck. 


lending its magnificent portrait group by Frans 
Hals from the Emery Collection in the mu- 
seum. 


The splendid portrait of “Michiel de 
Wael,” also by Hals, is from the treasures 
of the Taft Museum of that same city. Mr. 
E. W. Edwards has sent a pair of small panels 


“The Dying Virgin Surrounded by Saints,” by the Master of 

Heiligenkreuz (Austrian, Late 14th Century). Lent through Dr. 

Jacob Hirsch. This unknown artist was named from an altarpiece 
by the same hand in Heiligenkreuz Convent near Vienna. 


by Memling, exhibited in the Flemish Exhibi- 
tion in London and belonging to a polyptych 
long in St. Gereon’s church in Cologne and 
later in the possession of the Emperor Na- 
poleon and his brother Lucien. Miss Mary 
Hanna has made possible the loan of “The 


“Suzanna and the Elders,’ by Jacopo Robusti, Called Tintoretto (Venetian, 
1518-1594). Lent by A. S. Drev, Suzanna about to bathe, unaware of the elderly 
spectators, is depicted with grace and charm. In the Louvre is a more monumental 


version of the same subject, related to this one. 





“The Annunciation,” by Aelbrecht Bouts (Flemish, c. 1460-1549). Lent 
by Estate of John L. Severance. Aelbrecht Bouts was the second son 
of Dirk Bouts. Strong, but traditional -in drawing, this painting was 
done about 1480 and may be a copy of a design by the father. 


Game of Skittles” of Pieter de Hooch; an 
anonymous loan is a great Rembrandt. 

The Toledo Museum has added its remark- 
able portrait of “Elizabeth of Valois” by 
Clouet and the “Man with a Wine Glass” by 
Velasquez, an early picture by this great Span- 
ish master. 


“Madame Henriette of France as Diana,” by Jean Marc Nattier 
(French, 1685-1766). Lent by Estate of John L. Severance. Madame 
Henriette was a daughter of Louis XV and Marie Leczinska. 


Columbus, birthplace of the American 
painter, George Bellows, sends as a tribute 
to him from their museum his well-known 
“Polo at Lakewood.” 

Finally, Cleveland collectors, and there are 
many, have stripped their houses of their finest 
treasures in order to do their part to cele- 


“The Holy Family,” 
1640). Lent by Mrs. William H. Moore. Painted about 1609, 
the picture shows the strong influence of Italy on this master. 
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“Portrait of Elizabeth van der Meeren,” by Frans Hals (Dutch, 
1580-1666). Lent by M. Knoedler 9 Co. Elizabeth van der Meeren 
was married in Utrecht, 1604, to Jonkheer Willem Adriaan, after- 
wards Count de Hornes, General in the United Netherlands Army. 


brate this anniversary year and also to play 
host to Cleveland’s guests. 

Unlike the Chicago exhibitions, however, the 
Cleveland Anniversary Exhibit will supple- 
ment the paintings from American museums 
and collectors by a series of great pictures 
coming from Europe and never before shown 


by Peter Paul Rubens (Flemish, 1577- 
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which had brought with it a new philesophy 
of life and a new study and application of 
old philosophies. The individual as such was 
rediscovered, and thus was laid the basis upon 
which grew the modern world. 

The very fact that Italy had no cohesion 
or unity and that it was divided into many 
city states, fostered this individualism, with 
a resultant development of marked local 
characteristics. Siena differs from Florence, 
as each in turn differs from Venice. Siena and 
Florence lead, and Venice, retardatory, fol- 
lows far behind. But the balance changes, 
and Sienese art finally dies in an endless 
repetition, while Florentine art only a little 
later in the sixteenth century succumbs to 
the changes of political power and is snuffed 
out beneath the tyranny of Spain. Venice 
alone retains her freedom and alone fulfills 
the promise of springtime and early summer. 
In Venetian ait, the Renaissance truly comes 
to fruition in the full years of the sixteenth 
century. 

Sienese art bears the impress of the su- 
preme elegance of the city which gave it 
birth. Out of the stirrings of new life the 
militant Siena, victor over Florence in the 
battle of Montaperti, girded herself for new 
triumphs and glorified the Virgin Mary, patron 
of the city, with a great altarpiece fashioned 
by one of the greatest of her sons, Duccio di 
Buoninsegna. Placed upon the high altar of 
the Cathedral in 1311, this altarpiece is still 
preserved in the Opera del Duomo today. Only 
a few panels became detached, and two of 
these are lent for the exhibition by Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as a tribute 
to the city of his birth. The new vitality 
speaks in Duccio, and he reaches a new 
realization of color and a new refinement 

“Portrait of Two Men,” by Raphael (Italian, 1483-1520). Lent by the Musée du of presentation. 

Louvre. Once in the collections of Francis I, Louis XIV, and the Duchess of Curiously enough, however, Duccio had few 

Berry. The two men have been called Raphael (left) and Pontormo, by le Pére followers. Simone Martini, almost his con- 
Dan; Raphael and Baldassare, by L. Hourticq. temporary, determined the direction which 


in America. This will be a special feature 
which is particularly significant. 
The famous Raphael “Portrait of Two Men” 
and a “Holy Family” by Titian, lent by the 
French government through the Museum of 
the Louvre, are a special tribute to the late 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, until his death 
a member of the Council of the Cleveland 
Museum. The Raphael picture is the one 
which fer some unknown reason has been 
called the “Maitre d’Armes.” Instead, it is 
almost certainly the portrait of Raphael him- 
self with another figure to the right who has 
been variously identified as Baldassare Peruzzi 
or possibly the painter Pontormo. The can- 
vas belonged at one time to Francis I of 
France. In character it allies itself with Ra- 
phael’s developed Roman manner, and must 
have been painted near the end of the paint- 
er’s tragically short life. The Titian is a 
Holy Family placed informally against a land- 
scape background, with wide spaces and dis- 
tant hills. Giorgione had loosened the bonds 
of formalism in the early years of the six- 
teenth century, and Titian, fellow pupil with 
Giorgione unter the aging Giovanni Pellini 
and later a pupil of Giorgione himself, be- 
came also a devotee of that new poesy with 
which Giorgione infused the two opening 
decades of the Venetian sixteenth century. 
The mood lingered long, and the informal 
assymetrical composition became the vogue, 
a reaction from the more formal reticences of 
a ieee moge sa of intellectual life “The Holy Family With St. Margaret and St. John,” by Filippino Lippi (Florentine, 
which culminated in the Renaissance had in c. 1457-1504). Owned by the Cleveland Museum. This is considered one of the 
part been brought about by a renewed in- greatest Florentine paintings in America. Dated by Berenson 1493-1494, an earlier 
terest in the classical world—an_ interest date seems probable as it shows none of the exaggerations of Filippino’s later style. 
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i 
nearly all Sienese painters followed for about 
two centuries. A master of expressive and 
elegant line, he expressed at its highest the 
so-called International Gothic style. He had 
had much to do with the development and 
diffusion of this style from Avignon, since he 
was called there by the Popes during the 
great days of the Papal power in France. 
Simone’s color is the last word in refinement, 
an apart, other-worldly scheme, which con- 
trasted with the more full-bodied Florentine 
fashion. All the details of his panels, even 
the gorgeous patterns of the tooled gold against 
which his figures live, bear the impress of 
his delicate phantasy. 

The tiny “Crucifixion” by Simone Martini, 
lent by the Fogg Museum, expresses this 
ideal, but no less does the Worcester Museum 
panel by Lippo Memmi, his brother-in-law, 
or the tiny illumination by Niccolo di Ser 
Sozzo Tegliacci in the Cleveland Museum. 
As the generations pass, landscape as well 
as figure painting begins to be stressed, but 
in this as well Simone’s ideals of elegance 
hold their power. Sassetta’s panel of the 
“Journey of the Magi,” belonging to Mait- 
land F. Griggs, or the three panels by Gio- 
vanni di Paolo from the Martin Ryerson Col- 
lection in the Art Institute of Chicago, in 
their delicate color and beautiful imagery, tell 
the age long Bible stories upon the back- 
ground of the enchanted lands which lay far 
flung beneath the walls of their tower-crowned 
city. 

Florence was only a comparatively few miles 
away from Siena, in the broad plain of the 
Arno, flanked by the protective arms of the 
Apennines. Her personality was much more 
realistic, and the great initiator of her art, 
Giotto, expressed that spirit in his search 
for form and the quality which Berenson has 
termed “tactile value.” To be sure, after Gi- “Madonna and Child,” by Giovanni Bellini (Venetian, 1430-1516). Lent by 
otte's death, there was a recession, and the Duveen Brothers. The tendency towards asymmetrical composition which came 
Sienese influence for a while became para- in the early 16th century is shown by the drawing of the curtain to one side. 


mount. Andrea da Firenze, Lorenzo Monaco, 
both represented by panels from the Frank 
C. Smith Collection in Worcester, and Fra 
Angelico, doubly represented by the “Cruci- 
fixion” from the Fogg Museum and by a 
small panel from Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss, 
tell the story of this interlude. But Fra 
Angelico’s later manner bridges the gap to 
the fuller Renaissance mode. Masaccio had 
taken up the story where Giotto left it, and 
a generation of realists and experimenters 
who followed him carry the message farther 
still. Andrea del Castagno, the strongest of 
them, expresses with vigor the stark power 
of these personalities which were then mak- 
ing Florence a factor in all subsequent civili- 
zation. His great portrait, formerly in the 
Morgan Collection and lent through M. Knoed- 
ler and Company, is one of the unique pic- 
tures in the exhibition, one of the peaks of 
a!l Renaissance painting. 
Pollaiuolo revalues the human figure, sets it 
in movement and places the classical myth of 
Hercules and Deianira, lent by Yale University, 
in the landscape background of his beloved 
Arno valley. The dome of the Cathedral, 
Giotto’s tower, the whole extent of the city 
girded within its circle of battlemented walls, 
can be seen clearly in the mid-distance. 
Fra Filippo Lippi, Domenico Veneziano, and 
others of these early experimenters, gave a 
eae vivid picture of those happy days of Floren- 
Christ and the Samaritan Woman,” by Duccio di Buoninsegna (Sienese, Act. tine youth. The great Filippino Lippi shows 
1279-1319). Lent by Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Originally part of something of that magical beauty with which 
the reverse of the predella of the “Maesta,” the great altarpiece executed by Filippino’s master, Botticelli, had modified the 
Duccio in 1308-1311. When the altarpiece was completed June 9, 1311, a public sterner earlier mode. The Piero di Cosimo, 
holiday was proclaimed and it was carried through streets of kneeling thousands. “Venus and the Poet,” lent by Durlacher 
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“Close of Day,” by Jean Francois Millet (French, 1814-1875), who “told the story 
of the soil.” Lent anonymously. 


“Landscape,” by Jacob Van Ruisdael (Dutch, c. 1628-1682). who blended earth 
and sky into a complex harmony. Lent by E. & A. Silberman Galleries. 


“Journey of the Magi.” tempera Panel by Stefano di Giovanni Sassetta (Sienese, 
1392-1450). Lent by Maitland F. Griggs. 


Brothers, also bears the impress of Botticelli’s 
fancy. It is an illustration of a stanza of 
the “Ambra,” a poem by Lorenzo the Mag. 
nificent. The poet is probably Lorenzo him. 
self, and the nymph, the beautiful Lucrezia 
Donati. It immediately recalls the two panels 
of similar shape and allied subject in the 
National Gallery, London, and in Berlin. The 
Raphael from the Louvre and the two mag- 
nificent Andrea del Sartos represent the later 
phase of the Florentine High Renaissance. 

Venice lived apart, protected amid her la- 
goons. If she was pulled into the turmoil 
of international politics, she managed to es- 
cape enslavement, and if her days of greatest 
political power were ended, her material 
wealth was so tremendous that during the en- 
tire sixteenth century she had the money 
and the will to enrich her city with untold 
numbers of art works. 

The two Giovanni Bellinis, Madonnas, lent 
by Mr. W. H. Thompson of Indianapolis and 
Lord Duveen of Millbank, respectively, con- 
trast his early and later manner. The Thomp- 
son Bellini, done about 1470, still bears the 
impress of his brother-in-law, Mantegna, from 
nearby Padua; but while it has retained the 
sculptural character, it has lost some of the 
hardness of Mantegna’s almost metallic forms. 

Carlo Crivelli’s masterpiece, lent by Jules 
S. Bache, gives the full impress of Paduan 
modes. A marvel of color, exquisite in de- 
tailed finish, it is as if it were fashioned from 
some precious material. By 1510 Bellini’s 
other Madonna shows the full amplitude of 
the sixteenth century and the influence of the 
new poetry of Giorgione. The Palma Vecchio 
“Christ at the Column, with a Portrait of 
Bartholommeo Colleoni,” lent by Comm. Carlo 
Foresti through Amadore Porcella, was long 
called a Giorgione but has been rightly at- 
tributed to Palma by Porcella, art critic of 
the Osservatore Romano. Porcella has been 
instrumental in arranging the loan of eight 
great pictures from Italy which give a unique 
opportunity of seeing works of art never be- 
fore seen in America. There are Tintorettos, 
which include a “Dream of Alessandro Far- 
nese,” lent by Umberto Pini of Bologna, a 
most unusual composition of real beauty; Bas- 
sano, Veronese, including the magnificent 
“Portrait of a Lady” from the collection of 
Comm. Carlo Foresti, and a wonderful Lo- 
renzo Lotto, a “Pieta,” painted when under 
the influence of Bellini, lent by Marchese 
Ghedini-Alboni. 

Finally, Venetian painting comes to a superb 
climax with a group of great Titians. These 
are headed by the “Education of Cupid,” lent 
by Wildenstein and Company; a sumptuous 
allegory in his later manner, formerly in the 
collection of the Earl of Wemyss and never 
before publicly exhibited in America; the fa- 
mous “Adoration of the Magi” from Arthur 
Sachs; and the aristocratic figure of Gran- 
vella, lent by the Nelson Gallery in Kansas 
City. 

Nor have the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries been forgotten, and for the first time 
in America Bernardo Strozzi appears at his 
full stature in three great works—the Cleve- 
land “Minerva”. and two others, lent by Italico 
Brass of Venice and the Wadsworth Atheneum. 
Magnasco, Crespi and Piazzetta complete the 


roster. 
The Low Countries 


In contrast to Italy, the art of the Low 
Countries is intensely realistic. The meticu- 
lous detail and finesse of a Jan Van Eyck 
is exemplified by the tiny Petrus Christus 
from Detroit, which was certainly done in Van 
Eyck’s studio by his only actual pupil, and 
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is even attributed to Van Eyck himself by 
some critics. 

Rogier van der Weyden is represented by 
a Pieta from the Schniewind Collection, but 
above all by the magnificent “Isabella of Por- 
tugal Representing the Persian Sibyl,” lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
It marks the summit of Rogier’s portraiture 
and was the frontispiece in color of the cata- 
logue of the great Flemish Exhibition at 
Burlington House in London in 1927. Mem- 
ling’s “Man Holding a Carnation,” from the 
J. P. Morgan Collection, shows the evolution 
of the portrait style in the next generation. 
Quentin Massys, in a masterly portrait, shows 
the fuller Renaissance mode; as well as the 
Isenbrandt, belonging to Mrs. Edouard J. 
Jonas, the brilliant Ambrosius Benson “Por- 
trait” from Richman Proskauer, and the Ber- 
nard van Orley from F. Kleinberger and Com- 
pany, Inc., and other pictures round out the 
full development of the Flemish tradition. 

In an exhibition so full of remarkable works 
it is impossible to give anything but a faint 
idea of its extent and complexity. It would 
be impossible, however, to pass by the small 
group of Primitives from other sections of 
Europe—the early English panel and the 
wonderful, if restricted, group of German 
works. The three Austrian panels give a 
unique opportunity to view one of the rarely 
seen phases of early Germanic art. The 
Master André, from Charles H. Worcester, 
is known by exhibition, but the panel by 
the Master of Heiligenkreuz, and the latest 
accession to the Cleveland Museum Collec- 
tion, the “Adoration of the Kings” by Master 
Pfenning, have never been exhibited in Amer- 
ica before. The first shows the French in- 
fluence paramount in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury; the second, the beginning of the Italian 
influence in the mid-century, the artist Alti- 
chiero of Verona, filtering through the Alps 
to influence the painters of Salzburg still 
Gothic in style. The Conrad van Soest, be- 
longing to the Museum, gives the flavor of 
Northern Germany. The oncoming of the 
Renaissance is attested by “The Two Lovers” 
from Ulm, also a museum picture, by the 
splendid Lucas Cranach portrait from Jacques 
Seligmann and Company, Inc., and by the 
Holbein “Portrait of Sir Bryan Tuke” from 
Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss. 

Dutch painting reached its apogee in the 
seventeenth century in the work of Rembrandt 
and Frans Hals. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on the time that both men died in 
obscurity. But the two great painters had 
not lost faith in themselves; it was their 
public, the public which had greeted them 
with acclaim and adulation, which had de- 
serted them. Succeeding centuries, however, 
have long ago replaced them on the pinnacle 
their genius merited. 

Rembrandt is represented by four great 
works: three portraits, two of the early period 
and a superb late self-portrait which shows 
the tragic picture of the man in later life 
haunted by bankruptcy and disaster. The 
veritable summit of his art is seen in the 
great “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife” from the 
Hermitage, lent by M. Knoedler and Com- 
pany. A superb and highly dramatic com- 
position, it has grandeur in the very sim- 
plicity of its realization and in the mysterious 
shadow world from which the figures emerge. 
Nowhere has Rembrandt given more won- 
derfully the full feeling of atmospheric en- 
velopment. 

Frans Hals’ varied genius revivified the 
rather stiff and formal family group; this 
jolly composition from the Emery Collection 
in the Cincinnati Museum is full of genuine 
human feeling. But if he could unbend he (American, 1847-1917). 


“Arabs Resting,’ by Eugene Delacroix (French, 1798-1863), whose Romanticism 
replaced David’s cold Classicism. Owned by Cleveland Museum. 


“Summer,” by Pierre Puvis de Chavannes (French, 1824-1898), who remained 
outside the Impressionist movement. Owned by Cleveland Museum. 


“The Race Trace, or Death on a Pale Horse,’ by Albert Pinkham Ryder 


Owned by Cleveland Museum. Painted about 1910. 
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“Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,’ by Rembrandt (Dutch, 1606-1669). Lent by M. 
Knoedler & Co. ihis picture was in the celebrated collection formed for Frederick 


the Great by J. E. Gotzkowski, a German merchant. But owing to the bad state 
of Prussian finances after the Seven Years’ War, Gotzkowski was forced to sell the 
collection in 1763 to the Empress of Russia. Catherine Il, who was then creating 
a museum of great works in the Hermitage, one of the wings of her Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg, made this the first of her important purchases, less than two 
years after she ascended the throne. Rembrandt’s son Titus may have served 
as the model for Joseph—Titus whose death was one of the master’s tragedies. 


“Portrait of John D. Rockefeller, Sr.” Painted in 1917 by 
John Singer Sargent (American, 1856-1925). 
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could also do full justice to the distinction 
of the local aristocrat, and the “Portrait of 
Michiel de Wael” from the Taft Museum gives 
that phase beautifully. A woman’s portrait 
from M. Knoedler and Company is typical 
of a later period, and the dashing man with 
a wine glass—“The Merry Lute Player” from 
the Estate of John R. Thompson, of Chicago, 
is a splendid example of the brilliant tech- 
nique of his loosely-drawn later manner. 

Nor have the landscapists been forgotten. 
They have emphasized the very limitations of 
their flat country to give the sense of inti- 
mate charm which is one of the peculiar 
qualities of Holland. Cuyp is well shown in 
one of his luminous landscapes—from the Es- 
tate of John L. Severance—a picture where 
objects and figures seem almost incandescent. 
Salomon van Ruisdael gives the quiet and 
repose of the seascape, and his son, Jacob 
van Ruisdael, in an early canvas, lent by E. 
and A. Silberman, gives that union of earth 
and sky in one complex harmony, which was 
his peculiar discovery. Meindert Hobbema 
is seen in a masterpiece lent by the estate 
of John L. Severance. 

Just as characteristic of Holland is the 
group of painters who in a small format 
created portraits or figure groups of amazing 
refinement and beauty. The two tiny por- 
traits by Terburg, lent by Mrs. Francis F. 
Prentiss and Dr. Hanns Schaffer, respectively, 
and the magnificent “Music Lesson,” for- 
merly in the Hermitage and now from Wilden- 
stein and Company, are wonderful in their 
sense of style and distinction, in their sim- 
plicity and yet directness of presentation. No 
one has ever rendered fabrics more miracu- 
lously—the deep pile of velvets or the flash- 
ing whites of satin. Another side of life 
is represented by Jan Steen in the portrait 
group of his wife and family and himself, 
all of them having breakfasted too well. The 
broad, rather coarse humor has nevertheless 
a truly human quality and his canvases have 


“Portrait of a Man,” by Quentin Massys (Flemish, 1465- 
1530). Lent by Dr. Hanns Schaffer. 





always been tremendously in demand in his 
native land. 

Nearby Flanders is beautifully represented 
by two great canvases by Rubens, painted 
just after his return from his first Italian 
visit; and his pupil Van Dyck in an English 
portrait of “Sir Thomas Hanmer” reveals 
clearly those qualities of brilliance which 
greatly influenced Lawrence and the whole 
school of English eighteenth-century portrait- 
ists. The world-famous “Nellie Farren, Coun- 
tess of Derby,” who left the stage to join 
the aristocracy, thus antedating by some time 
the “Gayety Girls” of recent decades, stands 
full length in a landscape background. Her 
white satin dress billows in the breeze, and 
she draws her fur-trimmed robe about her 
as she glances coquettishly at her public. An- 
other extraordinary Lawrence from the Sev- 
erance Collection is supplemented by a fine 
Romney, a Raeburn, two Reynoldses and a 
wonderful group of three Turners. 

The story of the aristocratic painting of 
the eighteenth century in France is well told. 
The Nattier, “Madame Henriette of France 
as Diana,” sums up, in its distinction and 
style, the epoch. In addition, such a picture 
as “The Love Letter” by Fragonard, belonging 
to Jules S. Bache, shows a more sensitive 
and more reticent side. Quite a contrast is 
the brilliant work of Chardin which was par- 
ticularly sought for by the rich bourgeoisie 
on the fringe of the aristocratic world. 

The nineteenth century in France was one 
of the greatest periods in painting, and no 
section of the exhibition is so rich in famous 
works. All the outstanding artists of the 
century pass in review, the Classicism of 
David and Ingres, the Romanticism of De!a- 
croix and Corot, and the Realism of Courbet. 
Millet tells the story of the soil, and his 
peasants become figures of almost epic char- 
acter. Manet, with his study of Velasquez, 
gives a new distinction of manner and be- 
gins to feel the influence of the Impression- 
ists. Artists like Puvis de Chavannes re- 
mained really outside that movement, although 
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“The Music Lesson,” by Gerard Terburg (Dutch, 1617-1681). Lent by Wildenstein 
&§ Co. This picture, formerly in the Hermitage, is from the artist’s later period. 
No one, says William M. Milliken, “has ever rendered fabrics more miraculously— 
the deep pile of velvets or the flashing whites of satin”’ A second version of “The 
Music Lesson” is in the collection of the late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschi'd. 


“Portrait of a Man Holding a Carnation,” by Hans “Sir Thomas Hanmer,” by Sir Anthony Van Dyck (Flemish, 
Memling (Flemish, 1430-1494). Lent by J. P. Morgan. 1599-1641). Lent by the Estate of John L. Severance. 
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“The Holy Family,” by El Greco (Spanish, c. 1545-1614). A Gift of the 





































































































































Friends of the Cleveland Museum in memory of J. H. Wade, 1926. 


affected by it, as were Degas, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec and others. 

With Monet, however, Impressionism is in 
full swing, and the new philosophy of the 
out-of-doors, so much a part of present-day 
life, had its inception in this new revalua- 
tion of the importance of light and atmos- 
phere. 

Renoir added a bolder design to Monet’s 
often too academic and realistic experiments. 
With Renoir there is more temperamaent, 
more real feeling. The magnificent wall of 
seven great canvases of Renoir gives an un- 
forgettable effect since it comprises such works 
as the “Dejeuner des Canotiers” from the 
Phillips Gallery, the “Two Little Circus 
Girls” from Chicago, the “Moulin de la Gal- 
ette” from John Hay Whitney, the two won- 
derful pieces from the R. M. C. Collection, 
and Renoir’s own favorite, “The Cup of Choco- 
late,” lent by Durand-Ruel, Inc. Seurat de- 
veloped the ultimate in his particular direc- 
tion—Pointillism—and certainly the brilliant 
“Parade,” lent by Stephen C. Clark, must be 
ranked as one of the masterpieces of a 
century. 

Renoir made the transition to Post-Impres- 
sionism and, with the three great masters of 
that movement, Cézanne, Gauguin and Van 
Gogh, brings the century to a brilliant close. 
Five Cézannes give a wonderful realization of 
form, his greatest contribution to the art of 
today. Cézanne’s profound study of the old 
masters had given him a real sense of spatial 
relationships and the objects and figures he 
painted seem truly to exist in space. 

Gauguin, exotic painter of the South Seas, 
even in his -earliest painting in Brittany, 





sought strange and curious forms. His feel- 
ing for pattern finally found in Tahiti a 
world ready-made for his ideas, and he trans- 
mitted into pure design the luscious tropical 
colors and the full forms of tropical fauna and 
flora. Eight masterworks give an unforget- 
table picture of the man. 

Van Gogh’s “L’Arlésienne” loaned from the 
Adolph Lewisohn Collection and two other 
canvases, a figure painting and a landscape, 
give this strange genius at his best. His 
use of vibrant color and his emphasis on the 
vigor of brushwork reveal the pulsing energy 
of a man who saw in the simplest thing a 
means of expressing the cosmic vitality of the 
universe. 

The twentieth century opens with Redon’s 
strangely underestimated genius which had a 
most profound influence on the younger paint- 
ers of the Fauve era. Today he is coming 
into his own, and four fine works represent 
him very adequately. Picasso is seen in his 
various manners, blue, pink, classic, and ab- 
stract. In six fine canvases, Matisse’s mar- 
velous color palette adds a glory to this sec- 
tion of the exhibit. “Papa” Rousseau, naive 
sophisticate, in “A Night of Carnival,” lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. Stern of New 
York, achieves the mystery which always will 
attach to the enigmatic figures of Pierrot and 
Pierrette. A pale moon, clouds which them- 
selves make carnival, and a strange forest, 
build an unforgettable impression in this beau- 
tiful canvas, never before publicly shown and 
certainly least known of Rousseau’s master- 
pieces. 

American painting completes the roster. In 

[Continued on page 22] 





EDITORIAL 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 
A Triumphant Exhibit 


[The following address was delivered by 
the editor of Tue Art Dicest in a fifteen. 
minute period over radio station WTAM 
of the National Broadcasting Company in 
Cleveland on Thursday evening, June 25.] 

Thank you, Mr. Frary, thank you, 
Mr. Milliken, and your colleague, Mr. 
William G. Mather, the president of your 
Museum, for arranging the greatest and 
most expressive art exhibition | have ever 
had the privilege to see. Art, you and | 
understand, has, through all the ages, 
been the most expressive thing in the 
lives of men. 

Some scientists tell us that the Earth 
is two billion five hundred million years 
old. If this be true, then the known story 
of mankind reaches back only an infini- 
tesimal space,—perhaps a bare 200,000 
years. The narrative of this known past 
of the race is told almost exclusively by 
surviving objects of art. Caves in Spain 
and France and Central Africa have 
within their vitals paintings and fint- 
scratched drawings that date back to 
20,000, 50,000, 100,000, perhaps 200,- 
000 years ago,—not crude art, mind you, 
but some of them marvelous works of 
beauty and some quite “‘modernistic,” if 
you please. These are the only records 
we have of those remote times. All else 
has perished. They tell us of the occu- 
pations, the daily lives, of people dead 
so long that not a skull, not a bone, not 
a grain of dust survives. 

Art is short not long, and time is fleet- 
ing. But art, brief as it may be, runs 
an inspiring race with time. 

When, about 5,000 years ago, history 
began—as we know history—again art 
was the Great Recorder. Almost all we 
know of the truly ancient nations—such 
as Egypt, Old China, Old India, Baby- 
lon and Assyria—has been imparted to 
us through art. Of those very modern 
countries, Greece and Rome, and the 
ultra-modern nations of Italy, France, 
Germany and Japan of only 400 to 800 
years ago, our best source of information 
as to their real life, their thoughts, their 
religions—and this is real history— is the 
work of their artists. No better proof 
of this statement exists than the marvel- 
ous Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art held in 
connection with the Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion, celebrating the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Cleveland's charter, a city whose 
population now, figured on a “greater 
city” basis, is a million and a quarter. 
The exhibition is, without doubt, the 
finest, the most informative and the most 
inspiring that | have ever seen. The 
objects shown extend from the remotest 
times to the present day. A thorough 
study of it is worth a year spent in an 
historical library. 

Art is short not long, and time is fleet- 
ting. But art, brief as it may be, runs 
an awesome race with time. 

The world on this 25th of June, 1936, 
seems to all of us to have reached a mo- 
mentous stage,—what with economic 
stress and political confusion, what with 
our rightists and our leftists, our democ- 
racies and our totalitarian states, our 
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dictators beneficent or becurst. We are 
thinking our minds numb and writing our 
heads off, but—five thousand years hence, 
the story of our civilization will be told 
by our art. Our painters, our sculptors, 
our print-makers, our cartoonists (don’t 
forget them!) are telling it now, even 
if we are too close to see them. It is 
my sincere and faithful belief that Amer- 
ican artists—right now—are performing 
their social function as well as did any 
of the artists of the past. 

Art is the voice of the soul of man, 
craving to express his feelings about 
things as they are, things as they hurt, 
things that console. It is a voice that 
expresses the truth, as no historian, no 
philosopher, no economist, no theologian 
ever expressed it. Art is the truth itself, 
—stating bitter experience, and seeking 
a recompense for pain by means of 
beauty. 

And now, Ohio, I think this should 
mean something to you. Of all the com- 
monwealths of our nation, you stand 
highest in the appreciation of art. Your 
museums, your art associations, your col- 
lectors, set a pace for the rest of the 
country. What treasures of beauty you 
have—in Cleveland, in Cincinnati, in To- 
ledo, in Dayton, in Columbus, in Youngs- 
town, and in the magnificent private gal- 
leries of your collectors, each of whom 
seems to be holding the art he owns in 
trust only for a little while before he be- 
queaths it to one of your museums! 

I think Ohio’s spirit in art has been 
stirringly expressed by one of your in- 
dustrialists, William E. McFee, of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, in these words: “When art ceases 
to be an inspiration to fine living, beau- 
tiful living, then the crass and the crude 
will triumph. But that shall never be! 
And let us be reminded that art is not a 
garment to be worn with pleasure so 
long as it pleases our vanities. Rather, 
it is daily and nourishing food for the 
human soul, building and shaping us out- 
ward until we reach the full fruition of 
our living.” 

The above quotation was taken from 
a book just published by the Federated 
Council of Art Education. This volume 
has other quotations that are appropriate 
to Cleveland’s magnificent art exhibition. 
For instance, in the state just west of 
you, from South Bend, Indiana, comes 
the voice of Albert R. Erskine, saying: 
“The demand for beauty in the industrial 
and social arts has become one of the 
dominant characteristics of American 
business and social life. The machine age 
in America after passing through a long 
period, denounced as the age of stand- 
ardized ugliness, is solving the problem 
of supplying the people with beauty as 
well as utility." The quotation from Mr. 
Erskine ends here. But from the East, 
in the same volume, comes this from a 
statesman and legislator, George Hamil- 
ton of Mount Washington, Mass. Says he: 
“The history of the arts is the history 
of civilization; within them are embodied 
the prevailing science of the era, national 
and racial philosophies and religion. It 
is the purpose of art to put us into com- 
munion with the world—to make us one 
with adventure and supreme-mystery. Art 
is an individual ‘and social necessity.” 

Now then, let's take up the great ex- 
hibition in Cleveland, and its relation to 
all the ages and to you. 
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“Sir Bryan Tuke, Secretary to Henry VIII,” by Hans Holbein the Younger * 

(German, 1497-1543). Lent by Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss. Painted about 1526-28, 

during Holbein’s first stay in England, a period rarely represented today. One of 
Tuke’s duties was to pay Holbein’s salary. 


Let’s begin with Egypt. Cheops and 
Chephren built the pyramids—and that 
is all they are remembered by. Napoleon, 
when he conquered Egypt, said: “‘Soldiers, 
from yonder pyramids, four thousand 
years look down upon you!"’ You wouldn't 
expect the Cleveland Museum to bring 
over those pyramids. Napoleon couldn't 
do it for France. Let me whisper to 
you a secret which Egyptologists know. 
It has long been represented that the 
pyramids were built by men who felt a 
stinging lash cracking over their backs. 
Not so. The pyramids were built by Egyp- 
tian farmers in the slack season of the 
Nile, and they were not the slaves but 
the guests of the pharaohs. They were 
regaled with loaves and beef and barley 
beer.. Fed like that,—one thousand men 
pulling on a rope,—would it hurt to pull 
a twenty ton stone across the sand and 
to the top of a pyramid? 

That's enough of Cheops and Chephren. 
Neither of them would have hurt the low- 
liest creature on Earth. In the Fourth 
Dynasty, miners were sent to the Sinai 
Peninsula, to get precious metals and 
stones. What pharaoh did it? Egyptolo- 
gists know, because a sculptor climbed 
up the sheer face of a mountain and 
carved’ a portrait and an_ inscription. 
What names do you know in Egyptian 
history? Rhameses, of course. And why? 
Because his official artists painted him 


and sculptured him in bas relief with in- 
scriptions when he was conquering West- 
ern Asia, after the people he was con- 
quering taught him the art of war. And 
who was the greatest pharaoh of Egypt? 
Akhnaton, the kind and human heretic 
king, who rejected Ammon for Aton, a 
gentler god, and whose hymns to Aton 
were taken by the Jews and put into 
the psalms of David—word for word. And 
what pharaoh of Egypt is best known in 
America? Tutankhamen, of course. He 
was merely a name, known but of no 
importance to Egyptologists, until some- 
body found his tomb and dragged out 
of it many, many examples of the art 
founded by his father-in-law, the heretic 
king, Akhnaton. Art made King Tut. 
The two greatest pieces of Egyptian 
“The Scribe,”’ in the 
Louvre, and, first, the portrait of Akhna- 
ton’s wife, Nefertiti, which means “‘little 
lute,” one of the treasures of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin,—I don’t 
know by what name Hitler now calls it. 
Neither ‘Nefertiti’ nor ‘““The Scribe” 
is in the exhibition in Cleveland, but 
you will find Egypt well represented. 
China is an old nation. It has been 


art are, second, 


conquered many times, but each time it 
has conquered its conqueror—by absorb- 
Now who were China's con- 
[Continued on page 16] 


ing him. 
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querors? I'll wager you can’t think of 
one name save Kublai Khan. Big fellow, 
he was,—and he decreed that any mem- 
ber of his horde who should mate with 
a Chinese woman should “‘straightway be 
beheaded.” A few generations after, his 
Central Asians had disappeared by ming- 
ling with Chinese blood—and China stil] 
was China. 

Old China exists for us because of her 
poets, her philosophers, and, most of all, 
her painters and sculptors. Even her 
“bronze age” is reconstructed from art— 
the color, richness and lavish use of 
bronze and gold. The great bronze cere- 
monial vessels of this remote era have 
never been surpassed in their grandeur, 
form, dignity and mastery of technique, 
Came, then, the great periods of the Han 
Dynasty—202 B. C. to 220 A. D., the 
T’ang Dynasty of the Buddhist era, which 

. brought forth Wu-tao-tzu, the greatest of 
Te Roau Rahi,” by Paul Gauguin (French, 1848-1903). all Chinese painters. Next came the Sung 

Lent from a private collection. era, from 960 to 1280 A. D., which pro- 
duced, for me, the highest manifestations 
of all art: it expressed Taoism—solitude, 
contemplation—and its artists would sit 
in a mountain valley for months, letting 
its beauty and meaning become part of 
themselves—then paint it. Next came the 
Confucian revival—his name was not 
Confucius but Kwang-Fu-Si,—and the 
later Ming period of Chinese art—from 
1368 to 1644 A. D., to which belong 
the great porcelains and the great rugs 
and textiles which now mean so much 
to American collectors. 

The exhibition at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum reconstructs all these epochs of 
China for you. Come reverently. You 
will be in the presence of the greatest 
of minds—Chinese minds. 

We will pass the empire of the Sassani- 
ans, whom Egypt could not conquer, the 
fame of whose rulers did not survive, 
but whose beautiful art lived, and the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, whose leaders 
we know mainly through Biblical history— 
the handwriting on the wall,—‘Mene, 
mene, tekel upharsin,”"—the Ashurbani- 
pals and other “banipals,"’ whose art de- 
picted brutal men with twisted, uphol- 
stered whiskers, and whose symbols were 
striding lions and goring bulls. Thence 
to Greece, whose art is much overrated, 
—they who worshipped physical perfec- 
tion, and whose painters and sculptors 
celebrated it. Perfect males, perfect fe- 
males, whether called Apollo, Venus, Di- 
ana or Minerva. The Cleveland exhibi- 
tion presents this art. 

Here we are in Italy, in the Renaissance 
—the rebirth of art. And what a show- 
ing! Examples by Duccio, lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, by Filippo 
Lippi, by Lippo Memmi, by Raphael, by 
Andrea del Sarto, by Titian, by Tinto- 
retto, by Veronese, and on down to the 
time when the inspiration of the Re- 
naissance was extinguished by the Baroque 
art that stood for decay. You can trace 
the whole movement in this exhibition. 

What of Flemish art? What political 
ruler do you know? Charles the Bold, 
of Burgundy, perhaps. But here is Am- 
brosius Benson, Petrus Christus, Quentin 
“The Side Show,” by Georges Seurat (French, 1859-1891), who carried Wonken toe van tae then: a 

Pointillisme” to its fullest expression. speaking for the glory of Plssiiters. What 


“Fruit and Wine,” by Paul Cézanne (French, 1839-1906). Lent by the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Lillie P. Bliss Collection. 





“Un Soir du Carnival,” by Henri-Julien Rousseau (French, 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. Stern. 


1844-1910). 


of Holland? You have heard of a boy 
who stuck his finger through a hole in 
the dike, or maybe Admiral Von Trompf 
who held England’s navy at bay for a 
brief minute or two. But in the catalogue 
of this exhibition are names more familiar 
to you—Frans Hals, with four examples, 
Rembrandt with four, Ruysdael, Hobbema, 
Jan Steen, and many others. 

France! What a magnificent panorama 


“Figures in Pink,” by Pablo Picasso (Spanish, 1881- ——). 
Lent by Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Painted 1903-04. 


1841-1919). 


of her art does this exhibition afford— 
all the way from Clouet through Nattier, 
Fragonard, Delacroix, to Redon, Cézanne, 
Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec, Matisse; 
a wall of Renoirs, a wall of Gauguins;— 
France speaking of France from the time 
of Francois Premier to the latest Répub- 
lique. 

American art js shown, from beginning 
to end. 
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“The Cup of Chocolate,” by Pierre Auguste Renoir (French, 


Lent by the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 


“.. 


Now a personal word. My old neigh- 
bors and friends in California and _ Illi- 
nois, and New York! My friends in Texas, 
and New Orleans and all of the South, 
my friends of Boston and New England 
and Canada! Travel east, travel north, 
travel west, travel south and see this 
greatest of all American art exhibitions. 

Art is short, time is fleeting,—and my 
time has fled. | thank you! 


“Odalisque With Tambourine,” by Henri Matisse (French, 
1869- ——). Lent by William Paley. 
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“Madonna and Child,” by Carlo Crivelli (Venetian, 1430-1493). Lent by Jules 
S. Bache. Crivelli was formed by the Paduan School, under the influence of 
Mantegna, but was also somewhat affected by the work of Rogier van der Weyden 
through a follower or perhaps through contact with the great painter himself who 
came to Italy about 1449 for the Papal Jubilee of the following year. 





Youngstown’s Show 


With the naming of three outstanding 
younger artists of the Midwest,—Malcolm 
Parcell, Hoyt L. Sherman and Clarence H. 
Carter,—as the judges of the selection com- 
mittee of its 1937 New Year Show, the 
Butler Art Institute brings to a conclusion 
one of its most successful seasons. While 
the 1936 show was limited to artists of 
Youngstown and vicinity, interest already 
manifested in next year’s exhibit has prompted 
the gallery to open the show to artists in Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania. Continuing the 
policy adopted last year, when more than 
580 entries were submitted, the jury selection 
will be rigorous. The closing date for entries 
will be Dec. 11. 

Joseph Green Butler, Jr., founder of the 
Butler Art Institute, had a life-long interest 
in art and artists. His fine collection of 
paintings by American .and European artists 
having been completely destroyed by fire in 
his residence in 1917, Mr. Butler determined 
immediately to start a new collection and to 





build a gallery where it could be suitably 
housed and in which the people of Youngs- 
town and vicinity could have their art center. 
At the time of his death in 1927, the institute 
project was one-third completed. In 1931, 
under the presidency of his son, Mr. Henry 
A. Butler, four more galleries were added to 
this structure. Future plans call for the addi- 
tion of two more galleries and a small auditor- 
ium suitable for concerts, lectures, motion 
pictures and theatricals, the entire museum 
ultimately surrounding a glass-covered garden 
court. 

The present permanent collection is entirely 
American and contains examples of practically 
all of the important American artists, up to 
about 1920. Since that time further additions 
have been made from the work of the older 
group, but no attempt has been made to 
obtain examples from the modern school. 
Utimately it is hoped that representative 
examples of the modern school can be acquired 
as finances permit. The gallery has been the 


meeting-place of art societies and artists since 
its opening. 





Cleveland Exhibits 


GALLERY I 


Objects of art including examples from the 
famous Guelf Treasure, owned by the Cleveland 
Museum; “The Annunciation,’’ French Limoges 
(George Blumenthal); Filippino Lippi, ‘‘The Holy 
Family With St. Margaret and St. John” (Cleve- 
land Museum); Joseph Badger, “Jeremiah Belk- 
nap” (Cleveland Museum); Joseph Blackburn, 
“Mrs. Theodore Atkinson’ and “John Browne” 
(Cleveland Museum); Alvan Clark, “Self Por- 
trait” (Cleveland Museum); John Singleton Cop. 
ley, “Mrs. John Greene” and “Nathaniel Hurd” 
(Cleveland Museum); William Dunlap, “Mrs. 
Thomas Apthorp Cooper’ (Cleveland Museum); 
Charles Loring Elliott, “Tompkins Matteson” 
(Cleveland Museum); Robert Feke, ‘‘Charles Ap. 
thorp” (Cleveland Museum); James Frothingham, 
“Master Samuel Barber Clark’’ (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Chester Harding, “Captain John Childe” 
(Cleveland Museum); George Peter Alexander 
Healy, “Portrait of Himself’ (Cleveland Mu- 
seum): Gustavus Hesselius, “Judge William 
Smith” “Mary Het Smith” (Cleveland Museum); 
Daniel Huntington, “Dr. John W. Francis’ (Cleve- 
land Museum); John Wesley Jarvis “Old Pat” 
and “Thomas Apthorp Cooper” (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Matthew Harris Jouett. “James G. Me- 
Kinney” (Cleveland Museum); John Neagle, ‘‘Rev. 
Martin Luther Hurlbut” (Cleveland Museum); 
Charles Willson Peale, “George Washington” 
(Cleveland Museum); Charles Willson Peale, ‘“‘Mrs, 
Phoebe Gelston and Daughter’ (Mrs. William G, 
Mather and James Duane Ireland); John Smi- 
bert, “Mrs. Thomas Bulfinch” (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Allen Smith, “Portrait of His Mother” 
(Cleveland Museum); Allen Smith, “Benjamin 
Rouse” (Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes); Gilbert 
Stuart, “John, Lord Fitzgibbon,” “Mrs. John 
Thomson Mason’”’ and “Mrs. James Stuart” (Cleve- 
land Museum); Gilbert Stuart, “Jared Sparks” 
(Jared Sparks Moore); Thomas Sully, “Captain 
Jean T. David” and “Mrs. Mary Sicard David” 
(Cleveland Museum); Thomas Sully, ‘“Domes- 
ticity’”’ (Mrs. Orrel A. Parker); Samuel Waldo, 
“Portrait of Abraham Brinkerhoff"’ (Mrs. William 
G. Mather and James Duane Ireland); Benjamin 
West, “Etruria” and “Mrs. West and Her Son 
Raphael” (Cleveland Museum); Joseph Wright, 
“George Washington, Age 58’ (Cleveland Mu- 


seum). 
GALLERY Il 


Chardin, “The Hare” (René Gimpel); Chardin, 
“Soap Bubbles” (Mrs. John W. Simpson); Charles 
Antoine Coypel, “St. Jacques Healing the Sick” 
(Cleveland Museum); Francois Hubert Drouais, 
“La Marquise d’Aiguirandes’’ (Estate of John L. 
Severance); Fragonard, “The Happy Family” 
(Mrs. William R. Timken); Fragonard, “The 
Love Letter’ (Jules 8. Bache); Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, ““Miss Farren—Countess of Derby” (Ed- 
ward S. Harkness); Jean Marc Nattier, “Madame 
Henriette of France as Diana’ (Estate of John 
L. Severance); Pater, ‘Fete Champetre, With 
Man Holding a Stick’’ (Arnold Seligmann, Rey 
& Co.); Tiepolo, “Portrait of a Lady” (Henry 
G. Dalton); Vigée-Lebrun, ‘Portrait’ (Jacques 
Seligmann & Co.). 


GALLERY Ill 


Thirteenth century French limestone head (Dr. 
Jacob Hirsch); “The Last Supper’ and “The As- 
cension,’’ tapestries designed by Bernard van Or- 
ley (French & Co.); Spanish Catalan tempera 
panels, “Baptism of St. Martin of Tours,” “En- 
tombment and Ascension of St. Martin of Tours” 
and “Mass of St. Martin of Tours’’ (R.M.C, 
Collection); Gothic tapestry, ‘“‘Perseus and An- 
dromeda” (Cleveland Museum). 


GALLERY IV 


Cristofano Allori (?), “Portrait of a Lady 
as St. Catherine” (Cleveland Museum); School 
of Alessio Baldovinetti, “Madonna and Child” 
(Cleveland Museum); Leandro Bassano, ‘The En- 
tombment” (Cleveland Museum); Neri di Bicci, 
“Madonna, Child, and Angels’’ (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Francesco Botticini, “The Madonna and 
Child’’ (Cleveland Museum); Bramantino, ‘‘Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” (Cleveland Museum); 
Giulio Campi (?), “Portrait of an Old Man” 
(Cleveland Museum); Piero di Cosimo, “Madonna, 
Child, and Angels” (Cleveland Museum); Lo- 
renzo di Credi, ‘“Madonna and Child’ ‘(Cleveland 
Museum); Colantonio del Fiore, “Portrait of a 
Man” (Cleveland Museum); School of Fra Filippo 
Lippi, ““Madonna and Child With Angels” (Cleve- 
land Museum); Rosello di Jacopo Franchi, ‘“Ma- 
donna and Child’’ (Cleveland Museum); Barto- 
lommeo di Giovanni, “Virgin and Child With St. 
John and Angels’’ (Cleveland Museum); Byzan- 
tine School, “Madonna and Child’ (Cleveland 
Museum); Florentine School, “The Crucifixion” 
(Cleveland Museum); Florentine School, ‘Horse 
Race in the Streets of Florence” (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Florentine School, “St. Francis Receiv- 
ing the Stigmata” (Cleveland Museum); March- 
igian School, “Madonna and Child” (Cleveland 
Museum); Venetian School, “Preparation for the 
Crucifixion” (Cleveland Museum); Venetian 
School, “The Woman Taken in Adultery” (Cleve- 
land Museum); late 15th Century Italian (?), 
“Portrait of Pope Sixtus IV” (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); 16th Century Italian, “Madonna and 
Child” (Cleveland Museum); Polidoro Lanzani, 
“Death of the Virgin” (Cleveland Museum); 
Bernardino Luini, ‘““Madonna and Child” and ‘‘Sa- 
lome With the Head of St. John” (Cleveland 
Museum); Giovanni Battista Moroni, ‘Portrait 
of a Gentleman and his Wife” (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Francesco Napolitano, ‘Madonna and 
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Child” (Cleveland Museum); Bernardo Paren- 
zano, “Procession from a Castle’’ (Cleveland Mu- 
seum): Sano di Pietro, “Madonna and Child 
Adored by Saints’’ (Cleveland Museum); Giovanni 
Agostino da Lodi, ‘Adoration of the Shepherds” 
(Cleveland Museum); Il Salviati (?), ‘Portrait 
of Giuliano de’ Medici” (Cleveland Museum) ; 
San Severino the Younger, “Madonna and Child 
with Saints’’ (Cleveland Museum); Il Sodoma, 
“Crucifixion” (Cleveland Museum); Bartholomeus 
Spranger (?), “Allegorical Figures of Summer 
and Autumn” (Cleveland Museum); Bartholomeus 
Spranger (?), “Original Sketch for Ceres and 
Bacchus” (Mrs. B. P. Bole); Tiepolo, “A Sketch 
for a Ceiling’ (Cleveland Museum); Filippo da 
Verona, ‘Madonna, Child, and Saints’’ (Cleve- 
land Museum); Paolo Veronese, ‘Portrait of 
Agostino Barbarigo” (Cleveland Museum). 


GALLERY V 


Andrea da Firenze, “Pieta’’ (Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank C. Smith, Jr.); Fra Angelico da Fiesole, 
“The Coronation of the Virgin’ (Mrs. Francis F. 
Prentiss); Fra Angelico da Fiesole, “Crucifixion” 
(Foge Art Museum); Bellini, ‘Madonna and 
Child’ (Duveen Brothers); Bellini, ‘“‘“Madonna and 
Child” (W. H. Thompson); Giovanni Antonio 
Boltraffio, “Portrait of a Youth" (Mr. and Mrs. 
William G. Mather); Pacino di Bonaguida, ‘“‘As- 
cension of Christ’’ (Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Smith, 
Jr.); Andrea del Castagna. ‘‘Portrait of a Young 
Man” (Anonymous); Cima da Conegliano, ‘The 
Virgin and Child with St. Anthony Abbot, St. 
Lucy and Two Donors” (Estate of John L. Sev- 
erance); Piero di Cosimo, ‘“‘Venus and the Poet” 
(Durlacher Bros.); Francesco del Cossa, “Madonna 
Enthroned” (A. S. Drey); Carlo Crivelli, “‘Ma- 
donna and Child’’ (Jules S. Bache); Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, “Christ and the Samaratin Woman”’ 
and “Resurrection of Lazarus” (Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.); School of Duccio, “‘Fe- 
male Saint’? (Mrs. Albert S. Ingalls); French 
tempera, “A Bishop’’ (Cleveland Museum); Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio, ‘““‘The Chess Players’’ (Maitland 
F. Griggs); Benozzo Gozzoli, “Bust of a Woman; 
reverse, A Man’s Head, An Angel, and Two Small 
Profile Heads’ (Thomas Agnew & Sons); Fra 
Filippo Lippi, ‘““Madonna and Child’’ (M. Knoed- 
ler & Co., Inc.); Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, “‘Madonna 
and Child” (Henry G. Dalton); Simone Martini, 
“Christ on the Cross” (Fogg Art Museum); Lippo 
Memmi, “St. Agnes” (Worcester Art Museum); 
Lorenzo Monaco, “‘Nativity’’ (Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
C. Smith, Jr.); Precursor of Lorenzo Monaco, 
“Assumption of the Virgin’’ (Cleveland Museum); 
Niccolo. da Bologna, “Crucifixion” (Cleveland 
Museum); Giovanni di Paolo, “Scenes from the 
Life of St. John the Baptist’ (Art Institute of 
Chicago); Francesco di Stefano Pesellino, ‘Vir- 
gin and Child Enthroned with Six Saints” (Ed- 
ward S. Harkness); Sano di Pietro, ‘Madonna 
and Child’’ (Mrs. Ralph King); Sano di Pietro, 
“Madonna and Child” (Mrs. Henry White Can- 
non); Antonio Pisano Pisanello, “Portrait of Ma- 
latesta Novello, Lord of Cesena” (A. 8S. Drey); 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, “Rape of Deianira’ (Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Yale University); Stefano di Gio- 
vanni Sassetta, “Journey of the Magi’ (Maitland 
F. Griggs); Jacopo del Sellaio, “Cassone Panel 
with Processional Scene’ (Estate of John L. 
Severance); Luca Signorelli, ‘“‘Eunostos of Ta- 
nagra” (Scott & Fowles); Niccolo di ser Sozzo 
Tegliacci, “Two Female Saints’ (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Domenico Veneziano. “The Stigmatiza- 
tion of St. Francis” (Samuel H. Kress); Timo- 
teo Viti, (attributed to) “Christ on the Mount 
of Olives, or The Agony in the Garden” (Cleve- 
land Museum). 


GALLERY VI 

Jacopo Bassano, “‘The Crowning with Thorns” 
(Private Collection, Rome); Giuseppe Maria Cres- 
pi, “The Nymphs of Diana and Cupids, Sleeping” 
(Samuel H. Kress); Giuseppe Maria Crespi, “St. 
John as a Chikd’”’ (Cleveland Museum); El Greco, 
“Annunciation” (R.M.C. Collection); El Greco, 
“Fray Felix Hortensio Paravicino’ (Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston); El Greco, “The 
Holy Family” (Cleveland Museum); Lo- 
renzo Lotto, ‘‘Pieta’’ (Marchese Fernando Ghedini- 
Alboni); Lorenzo Lotto, “Madonna and Child 
with the Youthful St. John” (Sig. Umberto 
Pini); Alessandro Magnasco, “The Synagogue” 
(Cleveland Museum); Giovanni Battista Moroni, 
“The Mergamask Captain” (Worcester Art Mu- 
seum); Giovanni Battista Moroni, “A Praying 
Man" (Princeton University); Jacopo Palma, 
“Christ at the Column, with the Portrait of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni” (Comm. Carlo Foresti); 
Giovanni Battista Piazzetta, ‘‘The Supper at Em- 
maus” (Cleveland Museum); Giovanni Battista 
Piazzetta, “St. Christopher” (Sig. Italico Brass); 
Andrea del Sarto, “Portrait of a French Lady” 
(Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss); Andrea del Sarto, 
“Sacrifice of Abraham” (Durlacher Bros.); Ber- 
nardo Strozzi, “Minerva” (Cleveland Museum) ; 
Bernardo Strozzi, “St. Catherine of Alexandria” 
(Wadsworth Atheneum); Tintoretto, “The Dream 
of Alessandro Farnese’ (Sig. Umberto Pini); 
Tintoretto, “Madonna and Child” (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Tintoretto, ‘‘Tomaso Contarini’” (William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery); Tintoretto, “Suzanna 
and the Elders” (A. S. Drey); Titian, “Antoine 
Perrenot de Granvella’” (William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery); Bartolommeo Veneto, “Portrait of a 
Youth” (Mrs. James Parmelee); Bartolommeo 
Veneto, “The Shepherd” (F. Kleinberger & Co., 
Inc.); Veronese, “Portrait of a Woman” (Comm. 
Carlo Foresti). 


ARMOR COURT 


Jacopo Bassano, “Lazarus and the Rich Man” 
(Dan Fellows Platt); Raphael, ‘Portrait of Two 
Men" (Musée du Louvre); Rembrandt, ‘“Lucre- 


[Continued on page 20] 
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“Miss Farren—Countess of Derby,’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence (English, 1769- 
1830). Lent by Edward S. Harkness. Elizabeth Farren, born about 1759, was a 
popular actress, who scored her first success when 15 as Rosetta in “Love in a 
Village.” She retired from the stage in 1797, when she married Edward, 12th Earl 
of Derby. Lawrence madé this portrait in 1790 when he was 21 and received 100 
guineas for it. The following letter from Miss Farren reveals that even Lawrence 
had his troubles in “getting a likeness”: “Mr. Lawrence,—you will think me 
the most troublesome of all human beings, but indeed, it is not my fault; they 
tease me to death about this picture, and insist upon me writing to you. One 
says it is so thin in the figure that you might blow it away; another, that it looks 
broke in the middle. In short, you must make it a little fatter, at all events 
diminish the bend you are so attached to, even if it makes the picture look ill, 
for the owner of it is quite distressed about it at present.” The owner was 
probably Lord Derby. 
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of Fine Arts, Yale Univ.); Albert Cuyp, “Travel- 
ers in a Hilly Landscape with a River, or 
Peasants with Mules’’ (Estate of John L. Sey- 
erance); Van Dyck, “Portrait of Sir Thomas Han- 
mer’ (Estate of John L. Severance); Gains- 
borough, “Portrait of Eleanor, Lady Hylton” 
(Estate of John L. Severance); Claude Lorrain, 
“Landscape” (Cleveland Museum); Goya, ‘‘Por- 
trait of a Man” (Durlacher Bros.); Frans Hals, 
“The Merry Lute Player” (Estate of John R. 
Thompson); Frans Hals, “Michiel de Wael (?)” 
(Taft Museum); Frans Hals, “Family Group” 
(Cincinnati Art Museum); Frans Hals, “Portrait 
of Elizabeth van der Meeren’’ (M. Knoedler & 
Co.) ; Hobbema, ‘Wooded Landscape with Figures” 
(Estate of John L. Severance); Pieter de Hooch, 
“Game of Skittles’ (Miss Mary Hanna): Law- 
rence, “The Daughters of Colonel Thomas Car- 
taret Hardy” (Estate of John L. Severance): 
Paulus Moreelse, “Portrait of an Old Lady” 
(Cleveland Museum); Poussin, “Landscape with 
Nymphs and Satyrs’’ (Cleveland Museum); Rae- 
burn, “General Duncan Campbell" (Mrs. Leonard 
C. Hanna); Rembrandt, “Portrait of a Lady” 
(Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss); Rembrandt, “Self- 
Portrait’ (Anonymous); Rembrandt, ‘Joseph and 
Potiphar’s Wife’ (M. Knoedler & Co.): Rem- 
brandt, ‘Portrait of a Youth" (Estate of John 
L. Severance); Reynolds, “The Ladies Amabel 
and Mary Jemima Yorke’’ (Estate of John L. 
Severance); Reynolds, “Mrs. Collyear as Lesbie 
and her Dead Bird’’ (Cleveland Museum) : Ribera, 
“A Philosopher” (Mrs. D. E. Stalter); Romney, 
“Lady Reid’’ (Cleveland Museum); Rubens, “The 
Holy Family” (Mrs. William H. Moore); Rubens, 
“Heads of Two Church Fathers” (Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries); Rubens, “The Triumph of the Holy Sacra- 
ment over Ignorance and Blindness’ (Cleveland 
Museum); Jacob van Ruisdael, “Landscape” (E. 
and A. Silberman Galleries, Inc.); Salomon van 
Ruisdael, ‘‘Marine’’ (Anonymous): Jan Steen, 
“Portrait of the Artist and his Family” (Joseph 
L. Buttenweiser); David Teniers the Younger, 
“Interior of a Public House; Peasants Drinking 
and Smoking” (Cleveland Museum); David Teni- 
ers the Younger, “A Peasant Marriage’ (Cleve- 
land Museum); Terburg, “Portrait of a Young 
Man” (Dr. Hanns Schaffer); Terburg, ‘“‘The Music 
Lesson” (Wildenstein & Co.); Turner, “Carthage” 


AT LEFT— 
“At the fe, or Monsieur Boileau,” by Henri 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Owned by the Cleveland Mu- 
seum. Boileau published a paper of shady repute. 
BELOW— 
“The Crowning With Thorns,” by Jacopo Bassano 
(Venetian, 1510-1592). Lent by a Private Col- 
lector. Has been called the “Flagellation of Christ.” 


Cleveland Exhibits 


[Continued from page 19] 
tia” (Minneapolis Institute of Arts); Bernardo 
Strozzi, “The Architecture” (Sig. Italico Brass) ; 
Titian, “Adoration of the Magi” (Arthur Sachs) : 
Titian, “Education of Cupid” (Wildenstein & 
Co.. Inc.): Titian, “The Holy Family” (Louvre) 


GALLERY VII 


Amiens School, ““The Ascension” (Art Institute 
of Chicago); Ambrosius Benson, ‘‘Portrait of a 
Noble Lady” (Richman Proskauer); Aelbrecht 
Bouts, “The Annunciation” (Estate of John L. 
Severance); Petrus Christus, “St. Jerome in His 
Study” (Detroit Institute of Arts); Francois 
Clouet, “Portrait of Elizabeth of Valois, Daugh- 
ter of Henry II and Catherine de’ Medici (To- 
ledo Museum); Cranach the Elder, “Freiin von 
Schenck-Winterstein” (Jacques Seligmann & Co.); 
English primitive, ‘The Holy Trinity with Scenes 
from the Passion” (Dikran G. Kelekian); Swa- 
bian school tempera, ‘““‘The Two Lovers" (Cleve- 
land Museum); Hans Holbein the Younger, “Sir 
Bryan Tuke, Secretary to Henry VIII’ (Mrs. Fran- 
cis F. Prentiss); Adriaen Isenbrandt, “Two Fe- 
male Saints’ (Mrs. Edouard L. Jonas); Corneille 
de Lyon, “Maréchal Bonivet’’ (Wildenstein & 

.); Hans Maler zu Schwaz, “Anna of Hungary” 
(Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc.); Quentin 
Massys, “Portrait of a Man” (Dr. Hanns 
Schaefer); Master of Alkmaar. “Madonna and 
Saints” (Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc.); 
Master André (?), “Christ Carrying the Cross” 
(Mr. and Mrs. Charlies H. Worcester); Master 
of the Ansbacher Kelterbildnis, “Adoration of 
the Shepherds’’ (Cleveland Museum); Master of 
Heiligenkreuz, ““‘The Dying Virgin Surrounded by 
Saints’’ (Dr. Jacob Hirsch): Master Pfenning, 
“Adoration of the Magi" (Cleveland Museum); 
Master of the Prodigal Son, “Madonna and Child” 
(Cleveland Museum); Master of the Sforza Trip- 
tych, “The Crucifixion’ (Cleveland Museum); 
Master of St. Sang, “St. Barbara” and “St. Cath- 
erine’’ (Estate of John L. Severance); Memling, 
“Madonna and Child’ (Cleveland Museum); 
Memling, “Portrait of a Man Holding a Carna- 
tion’’ (J. P. Morgan); Memling, “St. Stephen”’ and 
“St. Christopher” (E. W. Edwards); Netherlands 
school, “An ‘Abbot Praying’’ (Estate of John L. 
Severance); Bernard Van Orley, “Death of St. 
John the -Baptist"’ (F. Kleinberger & Co., Inc.); 
Conrad von* Soest, “Coronation. of the Virgin" 
(Cleveland Museum); Van der Weyden, ‘‘Pieta™ 
(Henry Schniewind); Van der Weyden, “Portrait 
of Isabella of Portugal Representing the Persian 
Sibyl" (Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.). 


GALLERY VIII 
Bernardo Bellotto, ‘“‘The Lock at Dolo" (Gallery 
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(Cleveland Museum); Turner, “Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament” (Estate of John L. Sev- 
erance); Turner, “Queen Mab’s Grotto’’ (Cleve- 
land Museum); Velasquez, “Man with a Wine 
Glass"’ (Toledo Museum). 


GALLERY IX 


Eugéne Louis Boudin, “At the Seashore”’ 
(Cleveland Museum); Cézanne, “The Deserted 
House” (R.M.C. Collection); Cézanne, “Mme. 
Cézanne in the Conservatory” (Stephen C. Clark) ; 
Cézanne, “The Pigeon Tower at Montbriand” 
(Cleveland Museum); Cézanne, ‘Fruit and Wine” 
(Museum of Modern Art); Cézanne, “House in 
Provence’ (Marie Harriman Gallery); Corot, ‘The 
Blond Gascon Girl” (Smith College Museum) ; 
Corot, “Orpheus and Eurydice’’ (Anonymous) ; 
Corot, “The Willows’’ (Cleveland Museum); Gus- 
tave Courbet, ““Young Woman Arranging Flow- 
ers’ (Wildenstein & Co.); Daumier, “‘The Con- 
noisseurs’” (Mrs. Edouard L. Jonas); Daumier, 
“The Emigrants’’ (Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers) ; 
Daumier, ‘“Fugitives’’ (Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lamb); 
Daumier, “Street Musicians’’ (Hon. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Woods Bliss); Daumier, “The Uprising” 
(Phillips Memorial Gallery); David, ‘‘Mile. Du- 
garcon”’ (Henry G. Dalton); Degas, ‘‘Jules Finot”’ 
(Adolph Lewisohn Collection); Degas, ‘Ballet 
Girls’ (Cleveland Museum); Degas, “The Race 
Horses” (Mrs. Ralph King); Delacroix, ‘Arabs 
Resting” (Cleveland Museum); Delacroix, ‘Por- 
trait of Mile. de la Boutraye’’ (Mrs. Howard P. 
Eells); Henri Fantin-Latour, “Portrait of Miss 
Fitz-James’’ (Mr. and Mrs. Lewis B. Williams) ; 
Henri Fantin-Latour, ‘“‘Tannhiuser’ (Cleveland 
Museum); Gauguin, “Woman and Waves” (a 
private collection); Gauguin, “Ia Orana Maria” 
(Adolph Lewisohn Collection); Gauguin, “se 
Raau Rahi’’ (a private collection); Gauguin, 
“Under the Palm Trees’’ (R.M.C. Collection); 
Gauguin, “Moon and the Earth’’ (Museum of 
Modern Art); Gauguin, ‘“‘Barbaric Poems” (A. 
Conger Goodyear); Gauguin, “Tahitians with 
Mangoes’’ (Mr. and Mrs. William Church Os- 
born); Gauguin, “‘On the Seashore, Tahiti’ (Buf- 
falo Fine Arts Academy); Ingres, “Portrait of a 
Man" (Estate of Mrs. Perry W. Harvey); Eu- 
géne Louis Gabriel Isabey, “Greek Pirates At- 
tacking a Turkish Vessel’’ (Cleveland Museum) ; 
Manet, “The Dead Christ with Angels’’ (Metro- 
politan Museum); Manet, “Still Life’ (Mrs. John 
P. Simpson); Manet, ‘“Boats’’ (R.M.C. Collec- 
tion); Manet, “The Railroad’’ (Horace Have- 
meyer); Manet, “Miss Claire Campbell’ (Mrs. 
Ralph King); Millet, “Close of Day, or The Eve- 
ning Star’ (Anonymous); Millet, “The Pig Kill- 
ers’’ (Anonymous); Monet, “Antibes’’ (Cleve- 
land Museum); Monet, ‘“Antibes’’ (Mrs. Ralph 
King); Monet, “Houses of Parliament” (Mrs. 
Ralph King); Adolphe Monticelli, “Figures in 
the Woods’’ (Cleveland Museum); Adolphe Monti- 
celli, ‘‘Nude’’ (Mrs. E. B. Greene); Berthe Mori- 
sot, “‘Mme. Boursier and Her Daughter’ (Brook- 
lyn Museum); Pissarro, ‘“‘The Church at Gisors”’ 
(Mrs. Ralph King); Pissarro, “Bridge at Rouen” 
(Durand-Ruel); Puvis de Chavannes, “Autumn” 
(Mr. and Mrs. William G. Mather); Puvis de 
Chavannes, “‘Summer’’ (Cleveland Museum); Re- 
noir, “Two Little Circus Girls” (Art Institute 
of Chicago); Renoir, “Le Moulin de la Galette” 
(John Hay Whitney); Renoir, ‘“‘The Cup of Choco- 
late’ (Durand-Ruel); Renoir, ‘Luncheon of the 


[Continued on page 22] 


~ 
ABOVE—Charles Apthorp,” by Robert Feke (American, c. 1707—c. 1750). 
Owned by Cleveland Museum. 


BELOW—Gertrudis Portable Altar and Crosses, Part of the Guelph Treasure. 
Owned by the Cleve‘and Museum. 
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Now Ready 


THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
by Art Young 


PIETER BRUEGHEL 


with an essay by Aldous Huxley 








onLy %],25 Eacu 


From your bookseller or use coupen 


ARTBOOK MUSEUM, Ince. 
40 East 4%h St., N. Y. C. 








“Portrait of a Woman,” by Paolo Veronese (Venetian, 1528-1588). Lent by Comm. 
Carlo Foresti, Milan. This picture was discovered and first published by A. 
Porcella. In both period and style it is comparable to the “Bella Nani” in the 
Louvre. Venturi calls it one of Veronese’s masterpieces, painted about 1560, at the 
same time the artist painted the picture for the Cuccina family now in Dresden. 


VAN GOGH 


by 
WALTER PACH 


This volume, the first in a carefully planned series about significant 
artists, has been published by Artbook Museum. 


Each book, in addition to authoritative text, contains 30 illustra- 
tions of which at least six are in full color. 


The price of $1.25 per volume is far below the usual cost of such 
books. The Directors of Artbook Museum will make every effort 
to maintain this low price, in order that you may collect the entire 
series and so build a fine art library and picture gallery, 


In Preparation 
EL GRECO 


MEXICAN ARTISTS AND 
MURALS 


Gentiemen: Enclosed find $ 


C) VAN GOGH 
C) BRUEGHEL 


( ROWLANDSON 





Cleveland Exhibits 


[Continued from page 21] 
Boating Party” (Phillips Memorial Gallery): Re- 
noir, “The Bather’’ (R.M.C. Collection); Renoir, 
“Three Bathers’ (R.M.C. Collection); Renoir, 
“Young Woman Arranging Her Earrings’’ (Mr. 
and Mrs. William G. Mather); Renoir, “Black. 
smith” (Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lamb); Renoir, 
“‘Washerwoman” (Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lamb); 
Renoir, “Judgment of Paris’’ (Mr. and Mrs. Pau] 
Lamb); Renoir. “Reclining Nude’ (Mrs. E. B. 
Greene); Seurat, “‘The Side Show” (Stephen C, 


Clark). 
GALLERY X 

Derain, “Girl in Pink Dress’’ (C. V. Whitney); 
Derain, “Little Girl in Blue” (Mr. and Mrs, 
Malcolm L. McBride); Marcel Duchamp, “Nude 
Descending a Staircase’’ (Walter C. Arensberg): 
Raymond Duchamp-Villon, ‘Gallic Cock’’ (Mr, 
and Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride); Van Gogh, “L’- 
Arlésienne”’ (Adolph Lewisohn Collection); Van 
Gogh, “Landscape” (Jacques Seligmann & Co., 
Inc.); Van Gogh, ‘‘Man’s Portrait’’ (Mrs. Edou- 
ard L. Jonas); Georg Kolbe. ‘Kneeling Female 
Figure’ (Mrs. George A. Martin); Maillol, “Dying 
Soldier’ (Mrs. George A. Martin); Matisse, “Mo. 
rocean Landscape’’ (Valentine Gallery); Matisse, 
“Odalisque with Tambourine’ (William Paley): 
Matisse, “Models Resting’’ (Pierre Matisse Gal- 
lery): Matisse, “‘Nude in an Interior at Nice” 
(C. W. Kraushaar); Matisse, “Carnival at Nice” 
(R. M.C. Collection); Matisse, ‘Interior at Nice” 
(Pierre Matisse Gallery); Modigliani, ‘Portrait 
of a Young Man’”’ (R.M.C. Collection); Modigli- 
ani, “The Woman with the Necklace” (Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Worcester); Picasso, ‘‘Figures” 
(Leonard C. Hanna, Jr.); Picasso, ‘“‘Woman with 
a Fan" (Marie Harriman - Gallery); Picasso, 
“Nude” (Cleveland Museum); Picasso, ‘‘The 
Toilet’ (Buffalo Fine Arts Academy); Picasso, 
“The Rape’ (Philip L. Goodwin): Picasso, 
“Mother and Child’’ (Pierre Matisse Gallery); 
Picasso, “Seated Woman” (James T. Soby); Re- 
don, ‘‘“Mademoiselle Violette H.’’ (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Redon, “Orpheus” (Cleveland Museum); 
Redon, “Apollo” (Philip L. Goodwin); Redon, 
“Vase of Flowers’’ (Cleveland Museum); Rous- 
seau, “Environs of Paris’ (Cleveland Museum); 
Rousseau, “Night of the Carnival’’ (Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis E. Stern); Toulouse-Lautrec, “At the 
Moulin-Rouge”’ (Art Institute of Chicago); 
Toulouse-Lautrec, “At the Café, or Monsieur Boi- 
leau’’ (Cleveland Museum). 


GALLERY XI 

George W. Bellows, “‘Stag at Sharkey’s’’ (Cleve- 
land Museum); George W. Bellows, “Polo at 
Lakewood” (Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts); 
Ralph A. Blakelock, “Yellow Light” (Cleveland 
Museum); Max Bohm, “The Bath’’ (Mrs. Max 
Bohm); Mary Cassatt, “Young Women Picking 
Fruit” (Dept. of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute) ; 
William Merritt Chase, “My Daughter Alice” 
(Cleveland Museum); Arthur B. Davies, ‘Hermes 
and the Infant Dionysius’ (Cleveland Museum); 
Preston Dickinson, “Still Life’’ (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Frank Duveneck, “The Venetian Girl" 
(Cleveland Museum); Thomas Eakins, “Turning 
Stake Boat, or Biglen Brothers Turning Stake 
Boat” (Cleveland Museum); Thomas Eakins, 
“Riter Fitzgerald” (Whitney Museum); George 
Puller. “Head of a Boy” (Cleveland Museum); 
Samuel Halpert, ‘““Eddyville’’ (Cleveland Museum) ; 
Winslow Homer, “Early Morning After a Storm 
at Sea” (Cleveland Museum); Inness, “Durham, 
Connecticut” (Messrs. Laurence H, and Robert 
C. Norton); Henry G. Keller, ‘Wisdom and Des- 
tiny” (Cleveland Museum); Louis Loeb, “Jessica” 
(Cleveland Museum); George Luks, ‘Holiday on 
the Hudson” (Kraushaar Art Gallery); Homer 
D. Martin, “Wild Coast, Newport” (Cleveland 
Museum); Maurice Prendergast, “On the' Beach, 
No. 3” (Cleveland Museum); Ryder, “The Race 
Track, or Death on a Pale Horse’ (Cigveland 
Museum); Sargent, “The Cossack’’ (Cipveland 
Museum); Sargent, “Head of a Girl’’ (Cfeveland 
Museum); Sargent, “Portrait of a Boy’? (Dept. 
of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute); Sargept, ‘‘Por- 
trait of John D. Rockefeller, Sr.” (Mr. and Mrs. 
John D, Rockefeller, Jr.); Speicher, ‘‘Miie. Jeanne 
Balzac” (Cleveland Museum); Augustns Vincent 
Tack, “Rosa Mystica’’ (Cleveland Mugeum); Ab- 
bott H, Thayer, ‘“‘Hebe’’ (Cleveland Museum); 
John Henry Twachtman, “Storm Clouds” (Cleve- 
land Museum); J. Alden Weir, “Building a Dam, 
Shetucket” (Cleveland Museum); Whistler, ‘The 
Violin Player’’ (Mrs. Howard P, Eells). 


The Cleveland Show 

[Continued from page 14] 
the rotunda the remarkable “Crucifixion” by 
George Bellows and the “Dora Wheeler” of 
William Chase flanking the great tondo of 
Filippino Lippi which closes the vista, em- 
phasize the fact that in an American mv- 
seum, the contribution of American painters 
from Colonial times to the present day must 
be profoundly emphasized. They are part of 
the great tradition of painting. 

A group of superb East Indian, Chinese 
and Japanese objects, all recent accessions 
to the museum, are specially shown; and to 
these are added two magnificent tapestries lent 
by French and Company. 











Cream of Project 

Displayed at the Duncan Phillips Memorial 
Gallery in Washington, D. C., through July 5, 
are 100 works produced by artists who have 
been employed throughout the country under 
the Federal Art Project of the WPA. The 
exhibits, selected by Mr. Phillips, give a 
cross section of accomplishments in easel 
painting, water color, mural design and gra- 
phic art. In addition, a room is devoted to 
paintings and sculpture done by children un- 
der the supervision of the teaching staff of 
the Project. .A small collection of sculpture 
is also included. 

Instead of spectacular subject matter and 
familiar easy recipes for interpreting the 
American scene, sound technical accomplish- 
ment, freshness of personal vision and free- 
dom from imitative influences are said to 
characterize the exhibition. The display is 
informal; various types of work are hung in 
congenial groups. Mural sketches for several 
schools in Illinois are in the main gallery, 
accompanied by water colors from different 
sections of the country. 

Among the murals are “Transportation,” 
“Early Schoolhouse,” and “Early American 
Parlor” which are being executed by Emanuel 
Jacobson for the Horace Mann School in 
Oak Park,—eloquent of the spirit and life 
of a not far distant past in a distinctive style 
that is essentially American. In contrast, 
but true in their feeling for mural values, 
are Karl Kelpe’s “Farmers” and “Early 
Settlers,” designed for the Hawthorne School 
in Chicage, distinguished by mass movements 
and deep harmonies. Strength of style and 
originality of conception appear in Mitchell 
Siporin’s “Prairie Poets,” an egg tempera 
sketch for a mural; while Rolf Henrichsen’s 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


copies are available at 
paid. 


Address: 15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


“Earth, Air and Fire,” one of a series of 
panels for the Gordon School in Lake Forest, 
Ill., is handled delicately. Bernice Cross ex- 
hibits a mural and a large painting entitled 
“Friendship House.” 

Variety in style and subject matter char- 
acterizes the oils, many of which are from 
the New York district. Landscapes by Austin 
Mecklem, Saul Berman, Louis Guglieimi and 
Yvonne Twining have been singled out for 
recognition, as well as studies by Stuart Edie, 
Allan Crite, Joseph de Martini, Prestopino, 
Bumpei Usui, Georgina Klitgaard and Eugene 
Trentham. Strong work is being done in 
figure subjects, the exhibition indicates, both 
in oil and water color. Notable examples 
are contributed by, Sam Brown, Jack Levine, 
Elizabeth Terrell and William Earl Singer. 

Water colors in this Federal Art Project 
display partake of the flavor of their re- 
spective sections. The Middle West turns 
from industrial subjects to poetic interpreta- 
tions of farming country. Differences in light 
and sky and water distinguish the Pacific 
and the Atlantic seaboaras. 





Leaguers Name Miss Findlay 

Miss Helen Findlay has been appointed sec- 
retary of the arts departments of the Associa- 
tion of Junior Leagues of America. The 
organization, with 142 branches in the United 
States, Mexico and Canada, fosters art interest 
as a definite part of its program, encouraging 
membership in museums and art associations, 
arranging exhibitions and planning study 
groups. 

An intensive training has fitted Miss Findlay 
for her post. The daughter of Walston Find- 
lay, whose father, W. W. Findlay, was a 
pioneer art dealer ‘west of the Mississippi, 
she has a background of art interest. 
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hundred half-tone re- 
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Muralists! 


American artists of Pennsylvania, New 
York, Delaware and New Jersey are invited 
to submit schemes for two murals in the 
public lobby of the North Philadelphia post- 
ofice. The sum of $2,650 will be paid for 
each mural by the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department. While it is ex- 
pected that a different artist will be chosen 
for each panel, both murals may be com- 
missioned to one person if the scheme war- 
rants. Designs should be submitted not 
later than Oct. 1 at the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art. 

Henri Marceau, assistant director of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, is chairman of the 
committee in charge which will act as a 
preliminary jury on the designs submitted. 
Other committeemen are: Horace H. F. Jayne 
of the University Museum; Carroll Tyson of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts; George Biddle, 
painter; Walter Karcher, representing the Art 
Club, and Victor Abel, architect. 

Of dark red brick with stone trim, the 
postoffice is an adaptation of early Colonial 
architecture. The murals are to be conceived 
for panels measuring 13 feet 6 inches wide 
and 5 feet 6 inches high, on the north and 
south walls of the main lobby. In addition 
to subject matter related to the post, local 
history of the past or present, local industry, 
pursuits, or landscape, the committee asks 
artists to bear in mind that the central idea 
of the postal service is communication, by 
which experiences, ideas and goods are shared 
throughout the civilized world. 

Descriptions of the. lobby, floor plans and 
other information may be obtained from 


Henri Marceau, Pennsylvania Museum of Art, 
Parkway and 25th St., Philadelphia. 
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“Art in Wisconsin” 


The centennial of Wisconsin’s organisation 
as a territory of the United States has 
occasioned a retrospective exhibition at the 
Wisconsin Union at the University of Wis- 
consin in Madison, until July 6, and the 
publication of a survey by Porter Butts en- 
titled “Art in Wisconsin.” (Madison, Wis., 
Wisconsin Union, University of Wisconsin, 
213 pps., 39 illustrations, $1.25). 

Art in Wisconsin is a microcosm of the 
development of art in the United States, its 
stages progressing with the gradual emergence 
of art interests after the rudimentary frontier 


| problems had been met, through the phases 


of derivative expression to a significant status 
as a part of the aesthetic and cultural life 
of the group. Porter Butts has written an 
objective record of the evolution of art in 
Wisconsin, evaluating the contributions of 
various factors, as critic and historian. 

America’s so-called “dark age” of pioneer 
expansion and settlement is seen as the 
pregnancy of great accomplishment. Mr. 
Butts describes the birth of cultural interests 
in Wisconsin, pointing out the contributions 
of the early artists and the social role they 
played in their times. George Catlin was 
one of the most picturesque figures of the 
early 19th century. Committed by conscience, 
he left an invaluable record of the Indians, 
abjuring easily gained portrait commissions 
to fly to the “rescue of their looks and their 
modes . . . that they may rise,” as he phrased 
it in a letter, “from the ‘stain on a painter’s 
palette,’ and live again upon canvas and 
stand forth for centuries to come.” 

Early paintings were little more than 
topographical notations, or physiological like- 
nesses rendered with minute precision upon 
stock canvases already complete except for 
distinguishing details. Butts terms this early 
era to be one of “painter reporters.” Wis- 
consin greeted the spectacular panoramas 
which toured the country and were at their 
height in‘ the eighties. These vast feats of 
pseudo-artistic endeavors served to inform 
visitors of the accomplishments of painters 
in other regions, and they exerted a formative 
influence on artistic styles. Next came the 
permeation of European modes, discussed by 
the author in a chapter entitled “Ideals from 
Abroad.” 

With the gradual introduction of education 
and later of art training, art was conceived 
as a social good, and standards of judgment 
were created. Wisconsin art, as art in 
general, had to pass through the mere re- 
portorial ph-ces and imitative strains to 
achieve its own stature, to master technical 
means and keep them in abeyance until the 
artists and their vidience were receptive. But 
the rigors of pioneer life, the author feels, 
should have induced a hardiness capable of 
transmission into the vitality of vision and 
execution necessary for significant art. 










Historically, the exhibition assembled at 
the Wisconsin Union affords a panorama of 
Wisconsin art. The crude portraits, the un- 
feeling landscapes, the early genre, merge 
with the more sensitive vision of artists whose 
eyes were opened to new beauties by fellow 
artists in other lands. The contemporary 
section brings the story up to date and shows 
Wisconsin to be a significant factor in the 
rising prestige of Middle Western expression. 

Bibliographies and biographical notes add 
to the scholarly value of this first document 
on “Art in Wisconsin.” 





A Co-operative Gallery 

San Antonio has a new gallery, the Villita 
Art Gallery at 511 Villita Street, within the 
original site of one of the three villages that 
grew into the present city of San Antonio, 
The gallery, which is an artists’ co-operative 
effort, is composed of 24 painters, sculptors 
and craftsmen. New exhibits are installed 
monthly in the eight rooms and the flag- 
stone courtyard overlooking the river. 

The members are: Lucy Maverick, P. C. 
Sanders, Agatha Welsch, Otto Medellin, 
Rudolf Staffel, Mary Aubrey Keating, Cecile 
Neuheisel, Seth Wood, Rosalie Berkowitz, 
Ricardo Tavison, Alfred Guerra, Malory Page 
Warren, Paul Cook, C. C. Pancoast, Eleanor 
Onderdonk, J. Phillehone, Rena Green, Mary 
Green, Adelee McNiel, Lessi Culmer, Ruby 
Dugosh, P. Halloran, Gillard Kargle and 
Marion Atkinson. 


“‘Miodern Americana” 


An important exhibition of “Modern Ameri- 
cana” may been seen at the Boyer Galleries, 
Broad Street Station Building, until July 10. 
Most of the exhibitors are Philadelphians and 
are represented by oils, water-colors, drawings, 
prints and sculpture. The exhibitors include: 
Weldon Bailey, Maurice Becker, George 
Biddle, Morris Blackburn, David Burliuk, 
Andrew Dasburg, Mark Datz, E. L. Davis, 
Nathaniel Dirk, Emlen Etting, Walter Gardner, 
Robert Franklin Gates, Grace Gemberling, 
Chaim Gross, Jean Liberte, Virginia McCall, 
Isamu Noguchi, Hobson Pittman, Helene 
Sardeau, Carl Shaffer, Raphael Soyer, Walter 
Stuempfig, Frederic Taubes, Helen Norris 
Tuttle, Stewart Wheeler, Harold Weston and 
others. 


Gallery Gives Review Show 


The Carl Fischer Art Gallery, New York, 
before closing July 15 for the summer, is 
giving all its exhibition space to a review 
exhibition in which every picture will be 
offered at cost, without commission to the 
gallery. Nearly all the works are by well- 
known artists who have been “exhibited” by 
this firm, and include oils, pastels, water 
colors, drawings and prints. 
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“Portrait of Mrs. Duveneck.” Painted by Frank Duveneck in 
1888. Owned by Cincinnati Art Museum. 


Cincinnati justifies its claim of Frank 
Duveneck as one of her greatest sons in an 
extensive exhibition of his oils, drawings and 
sculpture assembled as a feature of the mu- 
seum’s 50th anniversary to remain on view 
through Sept. 7. To commemorate the ex- 
hibition, the most comprehensive showing of 
Duveneck’s work since his death in 1919, a 
deluxe catalogue has been published which 
ranks with the finest documents which the 
year has brought forth. Walter H. Siple, 
director of the Cincinnati museum, has 
written a chronology in narrative form of 
Duveneck’s work in the preface. The cata- 
logue contains an outline of the artist’s life, 
a complete bibliography of books and periodi- 
cal references, an apparently accurate list of 
paintings by him, or attributed to him, and 
82 admirable halftone reproductions of his 
finest works. 

Even before Duveneck went to study art 
in Munich in 1870, Mr. Siple states, his 
paintings were prophetic of his later style. 
When there he passed quickly through the 
classes of the academy, winning prizes and 
acclaim from his fellow students. His artistic 
gods were Hals, Velasquez and Goya and he 
also studied the works of Rubens and Van 
Dyck. Numerous canvases date from the 
Munich period, showing the gradual emergence 


of his own manner and the lingering traces 
of derivative styles. 

Duveneck worked energetically. The famous 
“Whistling Boy” of 1872 marks his individual 
style. This picture, Mr. Siple writes, “has 
the exuberance of inspiration sustained by a 
witty, confident technique.” There followed 
the remarkable portrait of Professor Loefftz 
in 1873. “By this time the artist had 
acquired complete mastery of brush and pig- 
ment. Restraint, dignity, and assurance are 
characteristic of this canvas. Furthermore, it 
is a penetrating analysis of personality and 
character.” Returning to America in 1873, 
Duveneck held an exhibition at the Boston 
Art Club two years later which proved a 
sensation. William Morris Hunt, at that 
time art dictator of Boston, championed the 
young artist and was undoubtedly responsible 
for the immediate success of the exhibition. 
In 1875 Duveneck returned to Munich where 
his work revealed an increasing freedom in 
brushwork, developing a technique of “broken 
planes of light and shadow and the abstract 
method of producing a strong impression of 
form, which in some unexplainable manner 
does not remain static but seems to suggest 
movement and vitality.” Mr. Siple considers 
the 1878 canvas, “He Lives by His Wits,” 
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Cincinnati, on Museum’s 50th Anniversary, Honors Her Duveneck 


“He Lives by His Wits.” Painted by Frank Duveneck in 1878. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Williams. 


reproduced herewith, “the most complete 
picture from an aesthetic point of view pro- 
duced by the artist up to this time. In it 
there is a controlled combination of freedom 
with restraint. Brush stroke is interwoven 
with brush stroke, accurately defining form 
in light and color. The tonal harmony of 
blue, blue-green, red-orange, yellow-orange, 
and gray, though restrained, is among the 
[Continued on page 35) 
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Extreme Selection of Paintings Marks Toledo’s 23rd Summer Show 


“Stud Poker.” by John W. Beauchamp. 


“The River,” by Gifford Beal. 


The Toledo Museum of Art is holding its 
23rd annual summer show of selected paint. 
ings by contemporary American artists. The 
museum makes no claim that this year’s group 
of 65 canvases is a comprehensive showing of 
all that is being done “under the cloak of 
respectability which the name art confers,” 
It is no mile of canvases to bewilder, but 
rather a careful selection from the principal 
exhibitions and dealers’ galleries, “assembled 
in the hope that it may give both pleasure 
and inspiration.” 

The exhibition catalogue is prefaced with 
an eloquent plea against the narrowness of 
nationalism, maintaining the theory that art 
transcends political divisions whether they be 
the barriers of nature or the dotted lines 
drawn by man. “We have but little patience 
with those who asperse the intellectual efforts, 
if not achievements, of this country with the 
statement that we are a young people,” says 
the foreword. “We all go back to the same 
Adam and our American cultural roots are 
as firmly fixed in the soil of antiquity as 
those of any European country, The un- 
broken tradition of art cannot be claimed by 
planting the flag of any nation upon it. 

“Times of depression and incipient recovery 
are periods of intense nationalism and sec- 
tionalism, evident in the readjustment of tariff 
barriers, money-monkeying, buy-at-home cam- 
paigns, and even in the almost unbelievable 
setting of qualifications of residence above 
ability in the employment of teachers. It 
is only to be expected that this ephemeral 
jockeying for position should manifest itself 
in art, and that Americans should ‘Paint 
Native’ while Englishmen ‘Buy British.’ In- 
sofar as we consider it as a part of the passing 
show we can be amused and even applaud, 
but when we are asked to take it too seriously 
we can only deprecate and deplore. 

“Of course, art should not be too serious. 
Like the Sabbath, it was made for man, and 
not man for it. The automobile graveyard is 
as worthy of the painters’ brush as the fumiere, 
but not more so. The wheatfield of Kansas 
is neither more characteristic nor parched 
than that of Spain. The caricature of the 
mansard and the gingerbread once so dear 
is evanescent, for the generation that knew 
them well will soon be gone, and their rep- 
resentation will not be humorous to those 
who never had the ambition to possess them. 
While they say the pug dog is coming back, 
the horsehair couch upon which he once 
wheezed his asthmatic way through life is 
reappearing only on the painter’s canvas. 

“There is hope in the passion of some 

painters for the unlovely. Perhaps their 
insistence upon our desecrations of our persons 
and our property may burn itself into our 
consciousness to the end that an aroused 
public will abhor the ugly, destroy the um 
seemly and remove our refuse from the public 
gaze. 
“If this be so, a future generation may not 
regard some current paintings as great works 
of art, but may respect them for preaching 
the gospel of beauty through derision of dis- 
order and invective against the unsightly. 

“Meanwhile the main stream of art rolls 
on, only mildly disturbed by eddies and whirl 
pools, growing in strength and breadth, flow 
ing deeper and smoother, increased by many 
tributaries.” 

The exhibitors: 


Annot, “First Friendship; Gifford Beal, “The 
River” and “Russian Dancer;” John W. Beat- 
champ, “Stud Poker;” Frank W. Benson, “wild 
Swans; Robert Brackman, “Still Life; RB. % 


[Continued on next page] 
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227,540 See Show 


San Francisco gave the great Van Gogh 
exhibition the heartiest reception it has yet 
been accorded. A total of 227,540 persons 
saw the display while it was hung at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor. 
This attendance not only surpassed previous 
records in other cities but also proved the 
greatest drawing card of any month-long ex- 
hibition at the Palace. In New York the Van 
Gogh show attracted 123,000, in Philadelphia 
46,000, and in Boston 103,000. Until July 
10 the exhibition is at Kansas City, proceed- 
ing then to Minneapolis, July 20 to August 
17, and to Chicago, August 26 to Sept. 23. 

Previously the attendance record at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor was 
made by the exhibition of Whistler’s “Mother,” 
loaned by the Louvre in 1933. During one 
month 146,324 visitors viewed this single 
painting. Other magnetic exhibitions were: 
old masters loaned by Wildenstein & Co., and 
a collection of Italian paintings from the 
collection of Samuel H. Kress, shown jointly 
in January, 1934, to 147,644 visitors; a French 
exhibition held in June, 1934, which brought 
out 136,961; an American show in June, 1935, 
reaching 74,067, and an English display in 
June, 1933, with 56,096. 

a * 
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Current at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor is a collection of some 200 
water colors by contemporary German, Swiss 
and Austrian artists. Of this number 130 
aquarelles were selected by Dr. William R. 
Valentiner, director of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, during a European tour, as being 
characteristic of the artists’ work and of their 
countries. Included in this group are: Beck- 
mann, Benkert, Feininger, Fuhr, Heckel, 
Hofer, Klee, Kuhn, Lenk, Pechstein, Schlem- 
mer, Schmidt-Rottluff, Weidemann, Strube and 
Rohlfs. 

To this collection Dr. Walter Heil, director 
of the San Francisco municipal museums, has 
added a number of works by these and other 
artists, loaned from private collections. 


Toledo’s Annual 


[Continued from preceding page] 
Bredin, “The Garden Bench; George Elmer 
Browne, “Down by the Sea;” Edward Bruce, “St. 
Pere;"" John Carlson, ‘“Manfield in Winter;” John 
Carroll; “White Lace; Clarence Carter, ‘“‘White 
Silo; Dorothea Chace, “Young Student; James 
Chapin, “Portrait of Robert Frost;’’ Clarence K. 
Chatterton, ‘‘Hillcrest Road;’’ Russell Cheney. 
“Desert Light: Virginia Keep Clark. ‘Portrait 
of Karen;’’ Julius Delbos, “French Roofs;” Guy 
Pene Du Bois, “Captain Billy; Caroline Durieux, 
“The Painter;’’ George Pearse Ennis, ‘Weir 
Workers;"’ Walter Farndon, “Monhegan Waters;” 
Jerry Farnsworth, ‘Joseph; Nancy Ferguson, 
“Town Hall;” Will Howe Foote, “Jamaica Na- 
tive; Frederick C, Frieseke, “Dress of 1860;” 
Daniel Garber, ‘Lathrop; Paul L. Gill, “Indian 
Laurel Tree;"’ William J. Glackens, “enna and 
Imp;"” William H. Gothard, “Girl Fixing Her 
Hair;’ John R. Grabach, “Man With Shovel;” 
Johanna K. W. Hailman, “An Arrangement of 
Cannas;” Roy Hilton, “Young Artist; John C. 
Johansen, ‘Master Boat Builder;” Georgina 
Klitgaard, “Peter and His Cat.” 


Also: 


Alexander J. Kostillow, “Interior With Two 
Figures; Ernest Lawson, “City Hall Square;” 
Jonas Lie, “The Cove in Summer;” Luigi Lucioni, 
‘Self Portrait;’ Jean MacLane, ‘‘Petunias;” 
Peppino Mangravite, “Girl Combing Hair; Henry 
Lee McFee, “Corner of the Room” and ‘“Petunias 
and Phlox;” William Meyerowitz, ‘“‘The Harbor;” 
Dorothy Ochtman, “Blue and Yellow;” Moses 
Oley, ‘‘Harlem River in Winter;" Ivan G. Olinsky, 
Leonora in Blue;"’ Robert Phillip, “Olympia;” 
Louis Ritman, “Girl in White; Alice T, Roberts, 
Bala-Cynwyd;" Umberto Romano, “Flowers by 
the Window;” Gordon Samstag, “Nurses; Helen 
Sawyer, “Trees by the Turn;” Gertrude Schweit- 
zer, “Debutante; Leopold Seyffert, ‘Gregorio;” 
Simkha Simkhovitch, “Island Beach;” John 
Sloan, “Picnic Ground; John J. Soble, “Sixth 
Avenue;” Eugene Speicher, “Jean Seated;” 
Francis Speight, “Sun the Painter; Maurice 
Sterne, “Giovanina;” Carroll Tyson, ‘Bangor and 
Aroostook; Theodore Van Soelen, ‘“Shadows;” 
Everett Warner, “Dinner for Two;” and Franklin 
C. Watkins, “Old Woman Reading.” 








A Sculptor Group 


Sculptors on a holiday, quite irrepressibly, 
sculpt! At least, some twenty members of 
the Clay Club of New York went for a 
picnic on Staten Island and modelled a heroic 
statue of “Mother Earth” directly from the 
clay at hand. After the general conception 
had been determined the sculptors abandoned 
their conflicting ideas and technical differences 
to complete the project in a single afternoon, 
and left the figure as a monument to their 
outing. 

More seriously, the Clay Club exists as 
a working studio and exhibition gallery for 
its members. The organization was started 
nine years ago by Dorothea Denslow who 
acts as instructor for student groups and 
offers criticisms to sculptors. Exhibitions are 
held continuously at the studio, a former 
carriage house at 4 West Eighth Street. The 
present display shows the range of media and 
technique in which the members work. 
Eugene Schoonmaker shows an_ idealized 
garden group, “The Hunt,” while Frank 
Eliscu’s “Garden Figure” reveals an_ in- 
dividual approach. 

The dance provides subject matter for 
several pieces. Dorothea Denslow’s “Andante” 
is a stately figure subtly modelled in a 
harmonious composition. “Monotone” and 
“Gaety” by Elizabeth Straub are contrasting 
rhythm studies developed in deep red terra- 
cotta. “Rhythm in Space” by Saul Swarz 
is a kneeling figure with continuously moving 
forms in three dimensions. Emile Von Auw’s 
“Dance,” Frank Clearly’s “Movement,” Mimi 
Murphy’s “Lamentation” and Harriet 


Donnelly’s “Circular Descent” are further 
interpretations of the theme. 
“Elephant” by M. Chamberlin Kelsey, “Deer 
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Composition” by Elizabeth Straub, a giraffe 
head by Ruth Van Loon and “Faun” by 
George Cerney prove that the animal kingdom 
offers sculptural material for diverse inter- 
pretations. Of special interest are a symbolic 
group, “Night Mood” by Mimi Murphy and 
“Ultimatum,” a vigorous male figure by James 


Savage. 


Du Bois’ Daughter Exhibits 

Yvonne Péne du Bois, youngest daughter 
of Guy Péne du Bois, is holding her first 
individual exhibition through July 24 at the 
gallery of Theodore A. Kohn & Son, New 
York jewelers, who devote their walls to 
promising American artists during the sum- 
mer months. 

Having worked in her father’s studio, Miss 
du Bois naturally finds herself more in- 
fluenced by him than any other artist. She 
was born in Staten Island and educated there 
and in France. For four years she attended 
the Art Students League, working under 
Miller, Benton, Nicolaides and Von Schlegell. 
Recently Miss du Bois has been engaged in 
teaching children to draw. Inasmuch as each 
child presents an individual problem she 
finds this work stimulating and beneficial to 
her own artistic vision. 








Will Teach Canadian Classes 

Adam Sherriff Scott and Harold Beament 
will be in charge of the art classes of the 
Montreal Art Association when they re-open 
in the fall. Mr. Scott, who came to Canada 
in 1911, studied in Edinburgh, London, Paris 
and The Hague. Mr. Beament, a young 
Canadian, studied at the Ontario College of 
Art and at the Chelsea Polytechic, London. 


Both are represented in the National Gallery 
of Canada. 


These genuine colors contain no pigment substi- 
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Tapestry Made for William and Mary, Ours 





Armorial Tapestry With the Arms of William and Mary, Flemish (Brussels), 


1695-1700. Courtesy of 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has just 
acquired a rare armorial Brussels tapestry, 
one of a set of eight made at the order of 
William and Mary, sovereigns of England, 
Scotland and Ireland (1689-1702). None of 
this series is found in public collections 
and the Bulletin notes that in 1914 King 
George V and Queen Mary bought two of 
them for Windsor Castle. The tapestry, pur- 
chased through French & Co., from the Lee 
Fund, will ultimately hang on the wall of 
the Grinling Gibbons staircase from Cassiobury 
Hall which has not yet been put in place for 
lack of space. After its current showing in 
the Room of Recent Accessions the tapestry 
will be placed in the gallery of English 
furniture, where its setting will be ideal. 

Woven in the atelier of Jerome LeClerc, 
the tapestry, which THe Art Dicest re- 
produces, was probably designed by Daniel 
Marot (1663-1752), a Parisian who fled to 
The Hague after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685 and eventually became 
architect for William III, King of England. 
Marot had been a pupil of the ornament 
designer Lepautre and was able to adopt the 
pompous Louis XIV style to Netherlandish 
taste, the Bulletin states. “Although there 


Metropolitan Museum. 


is no record of a design for our tapestry, its 
general conception and all the details of its 
ornament point directly to the facile hand 
of this exiled Frenchman. 

“All the important features of the ornament 
relate to the English rulers. A shield display- 
ing the royal arms encircled by the garter 
forms the central decorative motive. Directly 
below, the motto of the House of Orange, 
“Te maintiendray” (I will remain), appears 
on a banderole. The crown is held aloft 
over the shield by the warlike figures of 
Hercules and Mars standing on a pedestal 
and set against a background of trophies of 
ribbons, one with an emblem of the Order 
of the Garter, the other with a star. Two 
leafy scrolls, one at each side of the pedestal, 
terminate in the heads of a lion and a uni- 
corn, the royal supporters.” 

Documentary research places the manu- 
facture of this set of armorial tapestries 
somewhere between the years of 1695 and 
1700. They represent the last phase of 
Brussels’ supremacy in textile manufacture, 
for Flanders could not successfully compete 
with France after the patronage of Louis XIV 
and subsequent government subsidies were 
devoted to the industry. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Paris 


London 


Plan Degas Show 


Edgar Degas will be the subject of an 
important loan exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art from Nov. 7 to Dec. 7, the 
first comprehensive showing of the artist’s 
work to be held in this country. All phases 
of Degas’ repertoire: his ballet dancers, laun- 
dresses, milliners, jockeys, nudes, as well as 
his keenly penetrating portraits of his family 
and friends, will be represented by works as- 
sembled from American and European col- 
lections. A similar Degas exhibition planned 
by the French National Museums has been 
postponed until the end of January in order 
that full codperation may be extended to the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 

Degas was the only great French artist of 
the 19th century who visited the United 
States, landing in New York in 1872. He 
visited relatives in New Orleans and while 
there painted one of his finest pictures, “Le 
Bureau de Coton,” now in the museum at 
Pau, France. Through the friendship of his 
pupil, Mary Cassatt of Philadelphia, and the 
patronage of Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, his work 
has long been appreciated by American col- 
lectors and many of his greatest paintings 
are to be found in this country. 

While Degas was a superb colorist in oil 
and pastel, his chief quality is deemed to be 
his draughtsmanship, and in this he has been 
called the heir of Ingres. His art is marked 
by superb delineative ability; his knack for 
catching arrested motion is particularly well 
represented in his ballet scenes. In this ex- 
hibition, drawings, pastels, oils and sculpture 
from the leading collections will set forth 
Degas’ significant contributions to art. 





The Fifth Ceramic Exhibition 


The Fifth National Ceramic Exhibition, the 
annual Robineau Memorial, will be held at 
the Syracuse Museum from Oct. 17 to Nov. 
16. The closing date for entries is Oct. 5. 
Any ceramic craftsman may submit five pieces, 
for which a $2 fee will be charged. 

Each year this exhibition gains in national 
importance. This year following the Syracuse 
showing a limited number of exhibits, in- 
cluding prize-winning pieces, will be circulated 
by the Syracuse Museum. Bookings have 
already been arranged for the Worcester 
Museum, the Cleveland Museum and the San 
Francisco Museum. Other bookings are 
pending for the Middle West and the Pacific 
Coast. A collection which is to be sent to 
the Kunstindustri Museum in Copenhagen will 
include, as far as possible, prize-winning 
examples from the four previous Robineau 
annuals and outstanding pieces owned by 
museums and private collectors. 

Two $100 prizes are offered this year; one 
for the best piece of pottery, given by the 
Onondaga Pottery Company and judged on 
the basis of decorative, creative and technical 
qualities; and one for the best piece of 
ceramic sculpture, to be judged on the basis 
of originality and sculptural and ceramic 
qualities. The jury of selection and award: 
Richard F. Bach, director of industrial rela- 
tions, Metropolitan Museum; Arthur E. Baggs, 
professor of ceramic art, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; R. Guy Cowan, American Ceramic 
Society; William M. Milliken, director, Cleve- 
land Museum; and Anna W. Olmsted, director, 
Syracuse Museum. Artists are urged to get 
their entry cards in early. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing Miss Anna 
Olmsted, director, Syracuse Museum of Art, 
Syracuse, New York. 
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Homer at Home 


Several exhibitions in honor of the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Winslow Homer have 
been held by large galleries and museums in 
the past months; others are to come. Most 
of them cover a good deal the same ground 
and, to some extent, show many of the same 
pictures. The ample facilities of these 
galleries make it possible to provide adequate 
accommodation for the great oils that have 
made the fame of Homer international. 

The “Century Loan Exhibition” which will 
be held at Prout’s Neck, Maine, July 18 to 
August 2, will hold a different meaning. In 
Homer’s old studio at Prout’s, where most 
of these paintings were created, competition 
with museum exhibitions would be impossible. 
Instead there has been presented an oppor- 
tunity to assemble a collection infinitely more 
precious and carrying a unique distinction. 
Here will be assembled the personal family 
mementos of Homer’s early days, now 
generously loaned by Mrs. Charles Savage 
Homer, the later water colors bought and 
treasured by personal friends, almost wholly 
unknown to the outside world, as well as 
other intimate exhibits. 

“Where in any museum exhibition,” asks 
the Committee of the Prout’s Neck Associa- 
tion, “can be found anything which in charm 
compares with the young student at his desk 
(No. 1), the group of children at a watering 
trough (No. 16), or the five boys in the little 
sloop (No. 6)? Or in interest that, compares 
with the original study for ‘Hound and 
Hunter’ (No. 29), the spontaneous ‘Ille 
Marlin’ (No. 33), or the highly colorful 
‘Indian Camp’ (No. 52), or the last water 
color of them all, the wreck on the rocks at 
Prout’s (No. 31)? None of the large ex- 
hibitions will have anything which, from the 
same point of view can compare with pictures 
like these. Visitors may take pride in the 
fact that they will see on their first public 
display an intimate history of a great artist 
as he painted to please himself.” 

The committee is composed of H. G. Fair- 
field, Chester Bolton, Rev. Minot Simons, 
Henry MclIllhenny, Mrs. Henry Parker and 
Mrs. Charles L. Homer. Booth Tarkington 
has written the preface to the catalogue. 





From Darkness Into Light 


Duveneck’s “The Yacht Harbor,” dust-cov- 
ered and forgotten for many years, has just 
been brought forth from a dark corner of 
a St. Louis grade school, according to the 
New York Times. An inquiry from the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum, which is now holding a 
great Duveneck exhibition, led to its discov- 
ery. Arthur A. Kocian, art dealer, says the 
canvas “might be worth $2,500.” Francis D. 
Healy, another dealer, estimates its value as 
high as $10,000 “because of the demand for 
Duvenecks.” 

The painting, which shows boats in a sunny 
harbor, was bought by public subscription in 
1902 for $300. It has been removed from 
the school to a vault in the Board of Educa- 
tion office while decision is made as to its 
disposition. 





Alabama League’s Convention 


At the annual convention of the Alabama 
Art League, held in the Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts, J. Kelly Fitzpatrick was re- 
elected president. Frank W. Applebee, Mrs. 
W. W. Rivers, Carrie L. Hill and Roderick 
MacKenzie were elected vice-presidents. Alice 
McGehee Ledbetter is secretary-treasurer, and 
Heloise Oviatt-Hawkins assistant secretary. 


Display Shows How Machine Follows Design 





Living Room Unit Built Around Diego Rivera’s “Flower Vendor.” 


The advance of the manufacturer in pro- 
ducing good modern design was the theme 
of the first exhibition of Decorative Arts 
assembled by the San Francisco Museum of 
Art. Machine made products filled about 80 
per cent of the exhibition space, a proportion 
of mass production pieces that would have 
been impossible five years ago. The results, 
writes Claudia Davis, assistant curator, were 
“astonishing to a public previously convinced 
that the new architecture, rapidly gaining 
ground in California, required especially de- 
signed furnishings at prohibitive prices.” 

The addition or inclusion of a “fine art” 
object in each unit marked another departure 
from the usual decorative arts exhibition. Each 
room was planned to incorporate at least one 
non-functional object of beauty or aesthetic 
quality. One living room was built around 
a “California Landscape” by Ruth Armer. 
The proportion of the wall spaces, colors and 
furniture were all planned from the canvas. 
Even the cut flowers used for decoration 
were selected to repeat or accent a color in 
the painting. 

Diego Rivera’s “Flower Vendor” was used 
as a starting point for a second living room. 
The powerful composition and strong color 
of this painting resulted in a room of a very 
different character. The furniture and neutral 
walls with no other decoration made a suitable 
background for Rivera. 

A Braque “Abstraction,” presumably the 
most difficult type of painting to use in a 
home, found a smart environment in a corner 
unit of metal and glass softened with textured 
fabrics in yellow-green and brown. Color 





A Mexican Miracle 


When a painting is sold, it’s news. 

When an artist buys another artist’s work, 
it’s a compliment. 

When a painting is sold for cash, it’s a 
phenomenon. 

The principles in this drama are: Douglas 
Brown, American water colorist sojourning in 
Mexico, and Diego Rivera, who has a new 
acquisition. 


was used generously in all units as an 
essential element in the modern interior. 

The public was responsive, more than 
25,000 attending during the six weeks show- 
ing. “This exhibition,’ concludes Miss Davis, 
“seemed to prove that the manufacturer is no 
longer years behind the designer. Next year 
the decorative arts exhibition is to be a de- 
signers’ show, as this one was a manufacturers’ 
show. Subsequently the annual may be a 
decorators’ exhibition or a showing of handi- 
crafts, but after about. five years, the public 
will be interested to see how closely the 
machine made products follow the designer 
and the craftsman.” 


*MACY’S offers 
Artists’ Materials 
for 6% less! 


Two examples of Macy’s low 
prices on standard merchandise 
of nationally known quality: 


WINSOR AND NEWTON 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 


Series | Series | Series 
2 A 4 
Full tubes 


Half tubes 
and 
Half pans 


| 23¢ 


WINSOR AND NEWTON 
ALBATA BRUSHES 
#00;0;1.42¢ #5 94¢ 
—____47¢ #6 1.17 
Liccaaige et ee 1.64 
ee Oe ME 2.12 


Choose your supplies from our very 
complete assortment at Macy’s 
usual low prices. 
Artists’ Materials —5th Floor 
Mail and telephone orders filled 


R. H. MACY & CO., INC. 
34th St. & B’way, N. Y. C. 
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The 

Cannon Collection 
of 

Italian Paintings 
of the 


Renaissance 


By J. PAUL RICHTER 
$5.00 


For the fifty-five late mediaeval and Renais- 
sance Italian pictures of the Cannon Collection 
the veteran connoisseur Dr. J. P. Richter has 
provided a catalogue raisonné. Professor Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., has contributed additional 
notes. All the pictures are reproduced in collo- 
type. Of these, thirty-four are Veronese, the 
rest mostly North Italian. Since only a hand- 
ful of these pictures has been previously repro- 
duced, this catalogue furnishes much new pri- 
mary material for the study of Italian late 
mediaeval and Renaissance painting. 


Published as Volume XX, quarto series 
Princeton Monographs 
in Art and Archaeology 





PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 








Gruskin Arranges Modern Pittsburgh Shows 





“The County Fair,” 


The J. J. Gillespie Galleries in Pittsburgh 
announce that a section of their gallery will 


Ls henceforth be devoted to exhibitions selected 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


We manufacture all grades 
Linen and Cotton. 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Distributors of the Famous 
Blockx Colors, in Oil, Water 
and Powder. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS PANELS 


Manufactured by us in Linen 
and Cotton Canvas. 


Price lists on request. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 





THE PRINT CORNER 


4 Reasons for Collecting 


PRINTS by LIVING ARTISTS 


- You know the life they express. 

. You need not pay scarcity prices. 

. What you pay rewards the artist 
himself—while he can enjoy it. 

. You may if you select wisely pick 
the “Great Masters’ of tomorrow. 


TOO DIFFIDENT TO BEGIN? LET US 
HELP YOU DEVELOP YOUR OWN TASTE. 


Consult 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore, Director 
The Print Corner Hingham Center, Mass. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cat makers to Tux Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 8S. WARREN 8T., TRENTON, N. J. 











and arranged by Mr. A. D. Gruskin, director 
of the Midtown Galleries, New York. Founded 
in 1832, the Gillespie Galleries, have been 
instrumental in building up important col- 
lections in Pittsburgh. The new section de- 
voted to current tendencies in American art 
is a recognition of the significance of con- 
temporary painting and sculpture. 

Mr. Gruskin, one of the youngest gallery 
directors in New York, has been associated 
with the Midtown Galleries for four years. 
He was trained at the Fogg Museum of 
Harvard University. During his connection 
with the gallery the Midtown group has be- 
come known nationally by means of traveling 
exhibitions, broadcasts and the winning of 
prizes and fellowships by its members. Paint- 
ings and sculpture shown at the galleries have 
been acquired for public and private collec- 
tions of note, and several ascendent artists 
have been given their first recognition. 

Isabel Bishop, who was introduced by the 
Midtown Galleries, is now represented in 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Whitney Mu- 
seum and the Addison Gallery and has just 
been invited to join the faculty of the Art 
Students League. Paintings and drawings by 
William Palmer, Edward Laning, Waldo 
Peirce and Francis Criss have been purchased 
by the Whitney Museum from its Biennial 


First International Extended 


The First National Exhibition of American 
Art has been extended through July 31, by 
direction of Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, chair- 
man of Mayor La Guardia’s Municipal Art 
Committee which arranged and organized the 
exhibition on view in the Mezzanine gallery 
of the International Building, Rockefeller 
Center. Numerous requests from persons living 
outside the state and from the directors of 
summer schools in the metropolitan district 
have led to the postponement. 

Already 10,000 persons have seen the dis- 
play, comprised of 713 paintings and sculp- 
tures representing the work of 400 American 
artists from 46 states and four territories. 


The exhibits were selected by state committees. 


by Waldo Peirce. 


Exhibition. William Palmer and Frank Mechau 
won mural commissions for the new postoffice 
in Washington, D. C.; Maldarelli a sculpture 
commission for the same building and Laning 
the Ellis Island mural job. Maldarelli, Criss 
and Doris Rosenthal have held Guggenheim 
fellowships, while Mechau and Phillip Ever- 
good won prizes at the 1935 Chicago Art 
Institute Annual Exhibition, and Saul at the 
Pennsylvania Academy Annual. 

“Fhe County Fair,” reproduced herewith, 
is a recent canvas by Waldo Peirce in the 
Gillespie Galleries display. Peirce is known 
to Pittsburgh vidiences through his entries at 
the Carnegie Internationals. Isabel Bishop 
is represented by “Laughing Head,” one of 
the most forceful studies she has painted. 
Doris Rosenthal and M. Azzi Aldrich show 
still lifes: the Rosenthal a warm, almost 
torrid flower study, the Aldrich handled in a 
semi-abstract manner. William Palmer's 
“Rough Pasture” is a significant Iowa land- 
scape. “Astor Square,” a large canvas by 
Francis Criss, has subtle color harmonies. 
Phillip Evergood shows a sparkling little 
landscape; Anatol Shulkin a well composed 
portrait study. In “Conversation at Night” 
Paul Mommer paints in a poetic vein. Miron 
Sokole contributes a circus scene. A reclining 
nude in marble by Oronzio Maldarelli com- 
pletes the present exhibition, on view during 
the summer months. Other displays will 
follow throughout the coming season. 


Art at Columbia in Summer 

Divergent tendencies and theories of con- 
temporary art will be discussed at a symposium 
at the summer session of Columbia University, 
which commences July 7. C. Grant LaFarge, 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, William Zorach, Forbes 
Watson, Agnes Rindge and Meyer Shapiro 
will participate, each offering a series of 
four lectures on his own particular theories. 
Mr. LaFarge and Mr. Corbett will speak on 
architecture; Miss Rindge, professor of fine 
arts at Vassar, and Mr. Zorach are to discuss 
sculpture, while Mr. Watson and Prof. Shapiro 
will. describe contemporary painting. 

Trips to museums and art galleries will be 
conducted weekly by Paul S. Wingert, director 
of the course. 
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This Capable Artist Could Be Called “The Master of Sing Sing” 


For years he applied the unusual skill of 


his fingers to forgery—and resided intermit- 


tently in three prisons. Today, “Roger Ben- 
ton,” which is the “nom-de-plume” of one of 
the smartest forgers in this country, according 
to the Burns Detective Agency, has turned 
that same skill to art and stands as a most 
practical application of the rehabilitation of 
convicts through creative work. “Benton” tells 
his story in “Where Do I Go From Here?” 
published by Lee Furman, New York. The 
foreword was written by Warden Lawes of 
Sing Sing, whose plea for art books for 
prisoners was commented on recently in an 
Art Dicest editorial. 

Following a “stretch” at the Louisiana 
State Prison, “Benton” realized he had made 
a major blunder by getting into the habit 
of easy money, but he was so disgusted at 
the brutal way erring men were treated in 
that particular prison that all idea of reform 
was swallowed up in cynicism and hatred of 
a society that could allow such things. How- 
ever, after several years of freedom dominated 
by the terror of being caught, which came 
true twice, “Benton” at Sing Sing, the most 
enlightened prison he had known, was im- 
pressed by the fact that there was after all 
a possible chance for him to become a normal 
member of society. There he found an 
opportunity to. train those capable fingers 
along new lines. 

Quoting from “Benton’s” own story: “I 
decided that I must spend the years of my 
sentence in something which would not only 
occupy my time but would also give me a 
basis for reconstruction after I got out. I 
had definitely made up my mind not to 
steal again. I was serving my third sentence. 
The fourth would mean imprisonment for 
life. 

“I had always been interested in drawing 
and had occupied plenty of odd moments 
with sketching the heads of people about me, 
though I had no training as a draughtsman 
or in the theory of art, nor had I ever thought 
before that I wanted to be an artist. Now 
with the prospect of ten years ahead of me 
to be filled somehow, I decided that I would 
spend them in making an artist of myself if 
possible. 

“I told Mr. Sands about it and he en- 
couraged me and gave me a corner in the 
shoe-shop store room where I could draw 
after working hours and on Saturday after- 
noon and Sundays. I ordered several books 
on drawing and went to work. Every evening 
in my cell, until the lights were out at ten- 
thirty, I read them. 

“At first it was a tremendous effort. My 
mind, unaccustomed to concentration on the 
printed work, rebelled and wandered off into 
the past. ... Bit by bit, though, as I saw 
I was putting onto paper better things than 
at first, I became fascinated and found my 
handbooks the most interesting reading I had 
ever done. At first I drew only in pencil, 
but when I found that I was improving 1 
tried pen and ink. 

“For nearly two years I worked thus and 
then began to be interested in woodcuts. 
- . . In prison one learns to make use of 
whatever is around and I soon quit moaning 
over my inability to get the things I wanted 
and cut a piece of pine from a packing case 
to use as my first woodblock. I spent hours in 
the woodworking shop, planing and sanding 
it, and then I drew a design on it. Of 
course I had none of the tools of the wood 





Police Photo of “Roger Benton.” 


engraver. But again Mr. Sands helped me 
out. With an old razor blade ground to a 
fine point I went to work.” 

The thrill of his first woodcut: “I think 
my heart was probably beating as fast when 
I began peeling the paper off the block as 
it did that day in San Antonio when I 
presented my first fraudulent check to a 
bank. But when I looked at the other side 
and saw that it was indeed a print, that the 
picture was there, ‘fast to paper,’ the satis- 
faction which I felt was equalled by none 
that I had ever known in my life.” 

His friend in need: “I wrote several art 
supply houses asking what tools I ought to 
have but got no satisfaction from any of 
them. Then I took courage and wrote J. J. 
Lankes, whose beautiful woodcuts had first 
made me want to make some myself, and told 
him my troubles. And this fine artist whom 
I had never met, to whom I was nothing more 
than a thief and a convict, took the trouble 
to write me at great length, telling me what 
tools to buy, what woods and inks to use, 
and how to take a proof. 

“This was more than I had hoped for, but 
he went further. He told me that he had 
written to a paper supply house asking them 
to send me free samples of paper which I 
could use for proofs, and invited me to send 
my proofs to him for criticism. Then began 
an exciting time for me. As soon as I made 
a print I sent it to Mr. Lankes, who responded 
promptly with a long’ criticism, often enclosing 
a print from one of his own blocks to illustrate 
some of his critical points. 







ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany. 5 Union Square, New York City. 
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DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 

upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Central 

on Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one 
word. Address: THe Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York. 
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Woodcut by “Roger Benton.” 


“Of all the kindnesses which were shown 
me during my years as a convict there is none 
for which I am more grateful than for the 
help which Lankes gave me.” 

His first triumph: “Finally I selected one 
of my blocks and engraved a picture of 
Warden Lawes’ house on it. Since it was 
nearing Christmas I added a ‘Merry Christ- 
mas’ and presented it to the warden, who de- 
lighted me by asking me to print a hundred 
proofs for him to use as a Christmas card. 
. . . This acted as a new stimulus and I 
worked constantly at my prints, working to- 
ward the future, planning for the day when 
I should come out into the world of honest 
men, my debt to them paid, and call upon 
my skill as an artist to supply me with an 
honest living.” 

The result is that now “Benton” is starting 
out on a new life, leaning heavily on what 
he can make by selling his pictures. He is 
doing that hardest of all things for a man 
of his peculiar abilities—going from door to 
door peddling his work. He is getting results 
and is not complaining, although.-he makes 
no claim that the selling is “easy money.” 

“Where Do I Go From Here?” ends on a 
note of sadness: “Christmas time is here 
again, as it was when I left prison convinced 
that I had only to tell the world that I was 
going straight and had my art to give it, and 
it would welcome me with open arms and I 
would need to worry no more. And Christmas 
to me this year means simply that the nights 
are getting colder and that Spring is a long 
way off.” 





DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 
Liberty Street, New York City. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS shipped anywhere. 
Send for our low price list. Durex, 317 
East 14th St., New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, 
including instruction pamphlet for doing your 
own finishing, with special low price list for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 
E. 58, New York. 












































































STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 
Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. Instruction in the principles of 
mural decoration and fresco painting. 
SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 


Write for Catalogue 
TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 
Emil Bisttram, Director 
























































GUY WIGGINS 


ART SCHOOL 
8th Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Formerly at Lyme, Conn. 


LANDSCAPE and PORTRAIT 
IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE Ist to SEPT. 5th 











WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








Eastport Summer School of Art 
EASTPORT - MAINE 

GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS} 

ROBERT C. CRAIG f 

Personal Instruction in Landscape and 
Figure Painting 

Mediums: Oil, Water Color, Etching 
and Lithography 


For Catalog “A.D.,” Address 
628 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 






Instructors 

















THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Geese Rocks Beach - - - Maine 
SIXTH SEASON, 1936 


Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
duly 1 through 28; August $3 through 29 
Write: Eliet @’Hara, 2025 © St, Washington, D. C. 


WALTER GOLTZ 
SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 















CHARLES WOODBURY 


DRAWING: June 29 to July 11, Boston, Mass. 
Elizabeth Ward Perkins, Instructor 
PAINTING: July 13 to Aug. 14, Ogunquit, Me. 


Address Secretary, Woodbury School 
231 Perkins St. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 
333 EAST 43 ST.. NEW YORK 


“GO WEST YOUNG MAN” 

So said Horace Greeley, as you all know. 
Many young men and a goodly number of 
young women are going west this summer. 
We refer to several tours to the Orient which 
have enticed many who, during the winter 
school session, are engaged in the art educa- 
tional field. But west is evidently not the 
only enticing direction, for a great many have 
planned a summer in Europe. Others are 
going north or south, east or west from their 
winter locations to spend a profitable period 
of study in some one of the numerous sum- 
mer art schools or summer sessions of col- 
leges or universities. This all augurs well 
for the art educational programs throughout 
the country. It means that those engaged 
in the work are ambitious to develop their 
own abilities and to acquire new ideas and 
new methods for use in their school situations. 
Most of the summer programs planned out 
by these teachers will not only provide a 
profitable period of study, but will also mean 
an opportunity for change and recreation. 
They will go back to their school positions 
next fall with widened horizons and quick- 
ened resources which will make for the en- 
richment of the programs which they will 
carry out during the school year. It is gratify- 
ing that art teachers in such large numbers 
do spend their summer vacation periods in 
such ways as definitely to contribute to their 
individual professional profit and the develop- 
ment of the work in which they are engaged. 

* * ® 


FEDERATED COUNCIL PUBLISHES 
AGAIN 


Since its organization in the winter of 1924- 
25, the Federated Council on Art Education 
has issued several very worth while publica- 
tions. These have been in the nature of re- 
ports following exhaustive work and research 
on the part of various committees appointed 
for each of the several undertakings. One 
such publication was the result of a study 
of the situation respecting art education in 
colleges. This was prepared by a commit- 
tee working under the chairmanship of Holmes 
Smith. Another of the booklets which has 
enjoyed a fine reception was the report of 
the committee on Terminology, of which Wil- 
liam C. Whitford was the chairman. Another 
committee working under the leadership of 
Mrs. Bess Foster Mather, issued a report of 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 





classes in drawing and painting from model, still-life, landscape, composition 
and saturday lectures by mr. 


@ Prospectus and further information obtainable from 
the hans hofmann school 
of fine arts new york 
137 east S7th street e plaza 3-7439 


under the auspices of the 


RAYMOND P. ENSIGN 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


its findings in relation to art work in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

A publication which has recently come from 
the press is called “Art Education in the 
High Schools.” The very active chairman of 
the committee responsible for this report is 
Walter H. Klar, supervisor of fine and in- 
dustrial arts in the schools of Springfield, 
Mass. The complete report really will consist 
of two parts. The second will follow in the 
near future. 

Chapter 1 of this work is a striking pres- 
entation of opinions regarding the value of 
art education by leading citizens throughout 
the country who represent various professions 
or industrial connections. William E. McFee 
of the American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, is quoted as saying: “When art 
ceases to be an inspiration to fine living, 
beautiful living, then the crass and the crude 
will triumph. But that shall never be. And 
let us be reminded frequently that art is not 
a garment to be worn with pleasure so long 
as it pleases our vanities. Rather, it is daily 
and nourishing food for the human soul, build- 
ing and shaping us outward until we reach 
the full fruition of our living. It has always 
been a deep mystery to me why art in its 
many pleasing and useful forms should be 
construed as something for idle, leisure-time 
display; why it has come to be a show for 
galleries and museums and exhibitions; why 
it has come to be associated only with the 
aesthetic and the intellectual and the s0- 
phisticated outlook. It was not that to the 
ancient Greeks and the Romans before their 
fall from grace. And it should not be for 
us today; we who proudly call ourselves 
‘moderns.’ ” 

The following was written by George Ham- 
ilton, legislator, of Mount Washington, Mass.: 
“Art is not a thing. It is a spiritual power 
within each and all of us, which drives us 
to seek a more vital, a more harmonious and 
a more far-reaching incarnation in this ob- 
jective world. It is creative. Pain and plea- 
sure, tragedy and ecstasy, as well as the mate- 
rials of our outside world, are its building 
materials. The history of the arts is the 


history of civilization; within them are em- 
bodied the prevailing science of the era, na- 
tional and racial philosophies and religion. 
“Science spreads the web of ordered num- 
bers over the universe, thereby brings suns, 
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planets, satellites and their movements within 
our comprehension. Art brings the world 
into rhythmic orders which make us feel its 
living presence as though it were a part of 
our own body and of one spiritual life with 
our own. It brings us into communion with 
the life of men and women, trees, firmament 
and stars. It is not the function of art to 
give replicas of the objects of the world, 
but to put us into communion with the world 
—to make us one with adventure and su- 
preme mystery. Art is not a luxury. It is 
an individual and social necessity.” 

“The demand for beauty in the industrial 
and social arts has become, more especially 
since the World War, one of the dominant 
and most important characteristics of Amer- 
ican business and social life,” says Albert 
R. Erskine, former president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Indiana. “That pleasing combination of quali- 
ties of shape, proportion and color which 
delights the eye and satisfies the mind; that 
intangible thing, perhaps, which we call 
beauty, is being democratized in this coun- 
try and applied as much as possible to every 
product of machine and hand. The machine 
age in America, after passing through a long 
period formerly denounced by some as the 
age of standardized ugliness, is solving the 
problem of supplying the people at home and 
abroad with beauty as well as with utility.” 

Mr. E. E. Shumaker, president of. the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company, had this to 
say: “While the older principles of sound 
merchandising will retain their importance, 
nevertheless this new (art in industry) de- 
velopment in merchandising has become, in 
many ways, the supreme factor in determining 
the success or failure of a product, provided 
the other elements of good merchandising are 
present.” 

“A sense of the beautiful is one of the 
richest gifts we can bestow on the youth 
of our land,” according to Corinne Regan, 
president of the Seattle (Wash.) Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, who goes on to say: “I 
am deeply convinced that there is something 
constructive and of real value taught in the 
art courses of our high schools. I am very 
thankful for the great strides that have taken 
place in our schools, and for the opportuni- 
ties that are open to our children; it must 
create an urge in them to succeed.” 

The chapters following in Part 1 of this 
report present reviews of extended studies 
into various phases of art in high schools, 
including the effects on the home environ- 
ment of the school discussions and practices 
in art. Opinions are also presented by art 
students in higher institutions regarding the 
value of the high school art work which 
they had received. Teachers engaged in art 


educational work will find much of value 
in this publication. Copies may be secured 
by corresponding with Miss Florence N. Levy, 
Federated Council on Art Education, 745 
Fifth Ave., New York City. A small charge 
of fifty cents is made in order partly to cover 
the cost of publication. 


a * * 


THE F.C. A. E. AND THE N. A. A. E. 

It will be recalled by those who have fol- 
lowed these pages in the last two issues of 
Tue Art Dicest, that the Federated Council 
on Art Education was instrumental in the 
organization of the National Association for 
Art Education. The members of the Council 
who for ten years had given as freely as 
possible of their time to carry on its work, 
welcomed the opportunity to assist in the 
establishment of an Association which could 
have a permanent set-up with a staff giving 
its whole time to interests of the art educa- 
tional field. 

= «€ ~ 
IT WAS RARE FUN 

The writer of these paragraphs was recently 
a member of a jury to inspect the drawings 
made by high school pupils in a nation-wide 
contest conducted by the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co. There were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of drawings in black and colored pen- 
cils, charcoal or pastel crayons. It was ex- 
ceedingly stimulating to see the high quality 
of the work submitted by these young high 
school boys and girls. Almost every state 
seemed to be represented. It was stipulated 
in the conditions of the contest that draw- 
ings made from objects, memory or imagina- 


tion would be preferred by the jury. Further- 


more, it was a rule that drawings had to 
be entirely the work of students themselves 
but executed under the direction of their art 
teachers. 

The winners of the first prizes in the four 
divisions of the contest were: Freda Leibo- 
vitz, Philadelphia High School for Girls; 
Lee Tillman, Erie Technical High School; 
Samuel Brastoff, Glenville High School; Stan- 
ley Woodring, Erie Technical High School. 
The first prize in each division was $50 in 
cash. Eighty prizes were awarded. 

¥ * « 
AMIDST NATURE’S SPLENDORS 

It is announced that next year’s meeting 
of the Pacific Arts Association will be held 
in the Yosemite National Park, Cal. Doubt- 
less, the program committee will so arrange 
the sessions that those attending the con- 
vention may find time to enjoy the beauties 
of this spectacular region. 

Mrs. Bell Spurr, art supervisor of Sacre- 
mento, will act as president of the Pacific 
Arts Association for the coming year. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGOsm CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


June 29 to August 8—Figure and 
Portrait Drawing oe Painting, Land- 
scape, ine, Design, - Sea 

sg, re sub- 
jects. Courses teachers. Ele- 
mentary and Risen Courses. 
summer exhibitions and world 

famous collections. 


June 29 to September 5—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape and Still Life 
Painting, Pictorial Design, Lithog- 
raphy, Modeling and Ceramics. Iin- 
structors: Frederick F. Fursman, Di- 
rector, Francis Chapin, Edgar A. 
Rupprecht, Alvin Meyers. 


Information—All Classes—Address ASSOCIATE DEAN, Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 





j—==EUROPEAN ART TOUR 


Professor Ralph Fanning, 
Ohio State University Leader 
ENGLAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS 


Certificates Given for College and 
School Board Credit 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
13 Boyd Street Newtea, Mase. 


IIRKSHIRE 


EH MMER SCHOOL 


OF ART 


AT MONTEREY 
0 0-33 ea 
HILLS OF WESTERN 
CEE er ae es 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
B.S.S.A. 333 £. 43 ST. 
NEW YORK 


WORK & PLAY TOGETHER 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


[formerly Broadmoor Art Academy] 
Colerade Springs, Colorado 
Summer School, June 29 te Aug. 22, 1936 


Life Classes - - - Boardman Robinsen 
Landscape Class Paul Burlin 
Etching & Lithography - Charles Locke 
Applied Graphic Arts - Warren Chappell 
Sculpture Class if requested by a 
sufficient number. 
Tuition for each class - $15.00 for four weeks 
Evening Life Class -- $8.00 for four weeks 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 


CAPE COD SCULPTURE CLASS 
July and August 


MARGO 
ALLEN 


PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 


ULY - AUGUST - 1936 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in) 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary 


LYMAN SUMMER ART CLASS 
IN THE LAURENTIAN HILLS 
Saint-Jovite, Quebec 
JULY 6th-AUG. B29tA 
Write for information to 


JOHN LYMAN 


Saint-Jovite, Quebec 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


COAST OF MAINE 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
PENCIL SKETCHING - PEN & INK - ADVERTISING 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 
TEACHER-TRAINING - ART APPRECIATION 


RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
POTTERY - DESIGN 


WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ADVERTISING 


ELAINE HALPIN 
CRAFTS - POTTERY 


MARGARET STONE 
TEACHER-TRAINING ART APPRECIATION 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


ALSO SPECIAL LECTURE COURSES ON INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN AND COLOR 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1936 


FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 


ADDRESS FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT ST. - BROOKLINE, MASS. 








JERRY FARNSWORTH 


N. A. 
SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
at Provincetown on Cape Cod 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


TERM: JUNE 29 to SEPT. 5 
Address the Secretary for Circular 


FARNSWORTH SUMMER SCHOOL 
NORTH TRURO, MASS, 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
July 13 to Aug. 21-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


BERNARD KARFIOL 
ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 





Write for Illustrated Catalogue to 


ELYOT HENDERSON, Sec. 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 








School of American Sculpture 


ADAM A. SANDERS 


Study the new sculpture of advanced pro- 
portions; a synthesis of real and the 
abstract; a way to new esthetic values, 


rhythmic design and creative self-expression. 


July 1 to September 1 
Registration at 


DELPHIC STUDIOS « 724 FIFTH AVE. 


(Columbus 5-9340) New York City 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited .. . Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDEBIC S. HYND, Director 

25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 
































Artist and Teacher 


“There are great artists and there are great 
teachers of art, but they may not be the 
same persons,” said H. L. Dungan of the 
Oakland Tribune in writing of the appoint- 
ment of Vaclav Vytlacil, distinguished Amer- 
ican modern artist, to the summer faculty of 
the California College of Arts and Crafts. 
Vytlacil combines the two talents, he thinks. 

After establishing his reputation eight years 
ago as a teacher at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Vytlacil went to Europe to carry on 
art research. “The interim,” writes Mr. Dun- 


| gan, “has immeasurably increased his tech- 


nical ability as an artist and matured his ideas. 
Vytlacil has an enviable experience back of 
him. He has worked up through the Ameri- 
can schools and traditions; he is an American 
artist, but his experience of the past years 
in Europe has carried him beyond provincial- 
ism. His own school in Posetano and his 
atelier in Paris have given him considerable 
European acclaim. 

“Many professional artists are inarticulate 
and consequently poor teachers. But Vytlacil 
combines power as an. artist with a rare abil- 
ity to communicate and clarify his ideas. 

“They tell us that in his lectures Vytlacil 
makes modern art so plain that any one will 
like it. At least he makes the contemporary 
vocabulary of art understandable. This he 
achieves through a sound and painstaking 
method of teaching art. He defines the prin- 
ciples underlying all good art. In his lec- 
tures he reviews the great traditions of the 
past and shows by visual analysis and by 
personal demonstration with drawing and 
painting how the vocabulary of painting (col- 
ors, space, line, texture and light) was used 
in each of the past traditions. Having clari- 
fied what is most valuable in all of the great 
traditions he turns the light of almost search- 
ing criticism on the contemporary schools, 
disclosing them as the logical expression of 
our time, according to his viewpoint.” 


From “‘Relief’’ to $3,600 Prize 

Frank Montana, a young New York archi- 
tectural student who has been recurrently on 
the Government relief rolls, is the 1936 winner 
of the $3,600 Paris prize scholarship given 
by the Society of the Beaux Arts, one of 
the most coveted awards in the field of art. 
The prize permits Montana to study for 18 
months at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
and to spend another year in travel and 
study in Europe. Last year he received a 
Prix de Rome honorable mention. 


















W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 
SUMMER CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
24th YEAR 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
July 5th to Sept. Sth 


Instruction in all mediums. Fine large studios overlooking the sea. 


Address: W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A., 59 Pine St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Debunking Greece 


Greek perfection, according to Prof. William 
B. Dinsmoor, who will describe recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries at the Columbia University 
summer session which opens July 7, is in 


reality a myth of Renaissance origin. Greek 
civilization, he holds, has been unjustly con- 
sidered one of “inhuman superiority.” 

“The Athenians in their age of glory were 
as prone to error as ourselves. The accountants 
made arithmetical errors; their treasurers spec- 
ulated with the State funds and set fire to 
the bank to conceal the embezzlement; their 
masons made technical errors of measure- 
ment and misinterpreted their specifications, 
The contractors supplied cracked blocks even 
for the Parthenon; their engineers underesti- 
mated the strength of iron, and did not hesi- 
tate to clothe iron construction with stone 
in a way that we are told is aesthetically dis- 
honest; in short, they were intensely human. 
The fact that there is so much ground for 
the claims of perfection made for them adds 
zest to finding the flaws. Archaeology is de- 
fined as ‘a kind of scholarly detective work’.” 

Investigators of Greek sculpture and archi- 
tecture are now attempting to determine the 
kind and extent of the coloring used by the 
Greeks on their buildings, says Prof. Dins- 
moor, who has spent nearly sixteen years work- 
ing on the site of ancient Athens. When 
Greek sculpture was rediscovered at the end 
of the Middle Ages it was thought that the 
stone had been used in its natural color. 
More recently traces of paint were found on 
some works, which suggested that the Greeks 
had been lavish in covering their sculpture 
and buildings with color. 

Prof. Dinsmoor states that the present be- 
lief is that the “golden mean” was preserved 
in this sphere, too, and that figures in stone, 
for example, were painted only as to eyes 
and hair and borders of drapery. Temples 
and other buildings were painted only toward 
the top where there were figures that were 
heavily shadowed and therefore needed ac- 
centuating. 


Wins Mary Milliken Scholarship 

The Mary Milliken Memorial scholarship, 
given annually at the John Herron Art School 
“to some meritorious student, graduate or 
teacher of the school,” was awarded this year 
to Edwin L. Fulwider, a fifth year student, 
for his oil painting, “Fish Cleaners.” The 
scholarship, worth $1,000, is for travel 
abroad. 
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Europe’s Situation 


[While garnering Europe’s representation 
for the 1936 Carnegie International Exhibition 
of Paintings to be held in Pittsburgh from 
Oct. 15 to Dec. 6, Homer Saint-Gaudens, di- 
rector of fine arts at the Carnegie Institute, 
observed the status of art and the activities 
of artists in England, Germany, Italy, Spain 
and France. Some 210 foreign paintings and 
approximately 90 from the United States will 
serve as an index to this year in art. Reflect- 
ing upon his observations, Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
finds that artists are affected by the “nervous- 
ness” of present-day conditions.] 


By HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS 


The European artist wants, more than any- 
tring else, tranquillity. And well he may want 
tranquillity, for these years are not fortunate 
ones for the European artist. An artist, to 
succeed, needs a background of matured and 
cultured interest, and a patron with superfluous 
wealth to sustain him economically and en- 
courage him imaginatively. This latter-day 
nervous, irresponsible straining of international 
social orders toward better but ill-compre- 
hended things does not fertilize the field in 
which the art of painting has its roots. 

I began my search for paintings in Ger- 
many this year. More than anything else 
these days, the visitor feels that, for all its 
aggressive exterior, Germany at heart is wait- 
ing. The real difficulty with present-day art 
in Germany lies deeper than any day-to-day 
political situation. It is largely economic. 
For some twenty or more years the former 
patrons of German art have never known a 
let up in the strain and anxiety for the fu- 
ture. While the country is economically im- 
proved it still has social nérvousness. Life 
is, of course, very difficult for those whose 
main course is creative art. Paintings are 
rarely purchased. Exhibitions are few. Yet 
the paintings we are to have from Germany 
will be as vital and varied as from any other 
nation. There is no sameness nor unity to 
German painting today. German art is be- 
coming cheerful, less neurasthenic. 

Italian art has more strength, but strength 
reinforced by government and not private as- 
sistance. The country is determined and calm 
despite sanctions. Money does not exist these 
days in Italy for picture purchase. However, 
the powers that be understand well the part 
art played in the grandeur that was Rome, 
so among their many official orderings they 
order art. They see to it that their first 
fifteen painters are supported. Some they 
make “Excellences” and members of the 
Academy, like Carena. To others, like Fer- 
razzi, they give commissions to paint frescoes. 
Italian art will give a good account of itself 
in Pittsburgh. 

Quite opposite is Spain. The news from 
that country, I take it, is mostly of church 
burnings, strikes and riots. Certainly dis- 
turbances exist in Spain, but by and large 
the pot of Spanish social life boils for- 
tunately. Anyhow, through all its political 
bickering, the Spanish business man has at 
least prospered, and therefore the Spanish 
artist has neither crawled back under his 
chilly north light, like the German, nor de- 
pended for support upon political power as 
in some other countries of Europe. Barcelona 












BROWN COUNTY 
acHOOL, of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


ducted by C. CURRY BOHM 
In ictumEsaue: HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 


With ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 
Senten Sesies deme 25 . ie ene ee 
-¢ Curry Bohm, . Nashville, Ind. 












and Madrid are the most cheerful cities I 
visited on my trip. Naturally the resurging 
social excitement in Spain has brought forth 
a school of painting that reflects it,—not deep 
painting but fresh painting, a healthy ex- 
pression of youthful ambition. It is the paint- 
ing that brought a youngster like Caviedes 
our first prize last year. I am content with 
the Spanish section of the International. Just 
as Italy paints for officialdom and art critics, 
so Spain paints for the many social orders 
in this up and coming land. 

England is the only country which I know 
that appears, for the moment, self-satisfied. 
We were in England for the Royal Academy. 
I speak of the Royal Academy because it 
represents British art more than any other 
academy of art represents the art of any 
other nation. When considering the Academy 
it should be remembered that these days in 
only two lands has art a really paying au- 
dience; one land is Spain and the other is 
England. It therefore presents an art that 
represents the particular desires of its own 
nation’s social orders to decorate their own 
walls. The present Academy knows what it 
wants and seeks it with an assurance, an 
amused cheerfulness, a fresh point of view, 
and a realization of the strength and discre- 
tion of its own public. 

France, which for so long a period has 
loomed large in the art world, was the last 
country I visited. France is not only dis- 
turbed by political and economic problems, 
but it has a bad case of visual jitters after 
the debauch of the pre-depression decade. 
Paris, which, after all, is the heart of French 
art, is everlastingly bewildering, not only to the 
stranger, but also to the French. Certainly 
among French artists technique is coming back 
in vogue, though it may not have returned 
as something to be admired so much as some- 
thing that is required, an accepted means to 
an end. This end in modern painting, which 
appears more frequently in Paris than any- 
where else, is rather how a thing is put than 
what is put before the public. We are enter- 
ing an era of stylists in painting. We will 
have many discussable paintings from France. 
We need that kind of pictures to keep our 
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exhibitions alive and vital. Without discussion 
intellectual opinion becomes flabby. 

The Carnegie Institute writes each year, as 
it were, a chapter in contemporary art. We 
are always on the lookout for new material. 
This year almost one third of the painters 
will be new. That will make for discussion 
and give us a forecast of the future of paint- 
ing. Eventually something significant is bound 
to happen, but it has not happened yet and 
it will not happen until there comes over 
the horizon that new, young, reconstructed 
social order demanding its own. There- 
fore we must keep on gleaning our wheat 
from our chaff so that the awaited exceptional 
kernel will be sure to sprout in some obscure 
corner before our civilization is too old to 
appreciate it. 


‘The Devens Show 


[Continued from page 25] 
most beautiful achieved by this great artist.” 

Several Venetian studies by Duveneck are 
“extreme developments of his broken tech- 
nique.” The year 1880 brought Duveneck’s 
removal to Italy and in his style less in- 
sistence on form, smoother paint strokes and, 
though he painted such “popular” subjects as 
flower girls and water carriers, “he did not 
weaken, but tackled them in a realistic man- 
ner with emphasis on the recording of his 
visual impressions.” 

Paris next claimed Duveneck’s interest and 
between 1885 and 1889 he divided his time 
between that city and Florence. Increased 
emphasis on color, naturalism and _ brilliant 
treatment of sunlight characterize this period. 
Duveneck’s marriage to Elizabeth Boott took 
place in 1886. His portrait of her in 1888, 
the year of her death, is termed by Mr. Siple 
“a gracious representation in his most re- 
strained manner.” Subsequently Duveneck 
seems to have devoted more time to his 
students and less to his own creative work, 
though many noteworthy canvases date from 
his later years. In collaboration with Clement 
J. Barnhorn three sculptures were produced: 
the Memorial to Elizabeth Boott Duveneck, 
a superb work, and studies of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Charles W. Eliot. 


IN ART 


LT A RRR 
@ SIX WEEK'S SUMMER COURSE—BEGINNING JULY 6 
@ SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

@ COLOR AS FORM @ AESTHETIC DISCUSSIONS 


@ SCULPTURE @ WOOD CARVING @ DRAWING 


For Information Apply to 


CARL FISCHER GALLERY 
61 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 

























PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, 





OIL, 





JULY 1 to SEPT. 1, 1936 









THE BROWNE 


N.A. 


FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
PORTRAIT, PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, 
WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE 


Credits given for salary increment purposes. 


Rates by the Week, Month and Season 
Write for Circular A 
BROWNE ART CLASS 
Box 82 Provincetown, Mass. 


SCHOOL IN THE 
SAME BUILDING 


Phone Eldorado 5-4845 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 

CostumeDesign ¢ Styling ¢ Fashion 

Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 

Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 

color paychology, fashion illustration. 
Specialized 


ol traiuing under ss 
EMIL, ALVIN 





HARTMAN America’s 
Foremost instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
stands supreme as the school chosen by the world’s 
most successful Designers € Stylists for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK © Request Book 11 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 











California College of Arts & Crafts 
30th SUMMER SESSION 


June 29 - August 7, 1936 
Vaclav Vytlacil, guest instructor, with classes in Contem- 
porary Painting. Waldemar Johansen, Advertising Art and 
Stage Design; F. Carlton Ball, Art Metal and Jewelry. 
Regular faculty includes Aveel, Lortsch, Martinez, West, 
Wolf, ete. Ideal vacation environment. Cool summer 
climate. Beautiful 4-acre garden b 
Write at once for Summer Catalog “D”’ 

F. H. Meyer, President Oakland, Calif. 





Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture, Advertising Illustration, Fashion 

Dlustration, Industrial Design, Interior Deco- 

ration, Pictorial Dlustration, Teacher Training. 

38 Studies 91 Instructors 49th Year 
Catalog on Request 

James C. Boesdreas, Director Brooklyn, New York 









GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising, General Design, 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7@21 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


iA ial NA SSIES AaB at la eS 
SCHOOL 


RICHMOND ‘Stoo 


College of William and Mary 


Fine arts, all branches; Commercial art; Cos- 


tume design and fashion illustration: Interior 
decoration; Teacher training; Crafts. Minimum 
charge including board $560—$580. Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St., Richmond, Va. 





Six week session for general art 
students and artist-teachers opens 


Summer 
wvune 29. Fine Art, Industrial 


Art, Teaching, Principles and 
Technics, Marionettes, Landscape, 
etc. Painting Courses also of- 


fered for full credit at Sauga- 
Courses 


tuck, Michigan, School of Paint- 
ing. Request catalog. 

ART 

Michigan Ave. at 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, 


Dept. A.A., Adams, IMineis 











NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
UMMER PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 

Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Now in Session Catalog on request 


22 East 60th Street, New York City 
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MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 
FINE & Individual Instruction. 
APPLIED Ovtstanding Faculty. 
ART, ALI Professional Standards. 


for information, address: 
PHASES su. &. 8. Hardin, 39 SE.6 St., Bien, Fis. 
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Official Crassness 


Book illustrations are decorated paper and 
not art work, by the decree of the United 
States customs officials. Legalities have de- 
layed the final awarding of $7,000 worth of 
prizes offered by the Limited Editions Club, 
New York, who found that entries from fa- 
mous artists abroad have unexpectedly been 
termed decorated paper, a dutiable item, as 
wallpaper or fancy wrapping paper would 
be classified. They hold that a design in 
which color has been used to such an extent 
that it interferes with the figures is subject 
to the duty on commercial objects. 

George Macy, director of the Limited Edi- 
tions Club, sought to circumvent such diff- 
culties and arranged with the authorities at 
Washington that work submitted from abroad 
would come in without hindrance, as all en- 
tries will be returned to the artists after 
the prizes have been awarded. But the New 
York customs officials’ deemed themselves 
arbiters in the case. Altogether 400 entries 
have been received from all parts of the 
United States. 

An invitation was extended to artists any- 
where in the world to submit a set of illus- 
trations in any medium, together with a type- 
page layout, for one or more stipulated books. 
The first prize is $2,500 in cash, the second 
$1,500, third, fourth and fifth $1,000 each, 
with the understanding that the club reserves 
the right to reproduce the illustrations in 
book form. Other worthy work will receive 
offers for publication rights. 

Judges for the contest are Carl Purrington 
Rollins, printer to Yale University; Thomas 
Craven, art critic and author of “Men of 
Art” and “Modern Art;” and Mr. Macy. The 
competition was designed to broaden the field 
of book illustration for the world’s major 
classics, which the organization will issue to 
its members. 


A Sisti Given to Buffalo 


Anthony Sisti’s “New England Port,” 
which was awarded the James Carey Evans 
prize for the finest painting in the third 
annual Exhibition by Artists of Western New 
York last spring, has been presented to the 
Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo by Edward 
Hanley, whose taste in collecting ranges from 
Goya and Daumier to Modigliani and Matisse. 

Sisti is considered one of the most original 
of Buffalo artists and is a consistent prize 
winner. He studied in Buffalo and later under 
Carena in Florence, Italy, where he earned 
his way as a middleweight boxer. Later he 
traveled in Africa and Java. Sisti is also 
known as a mural painter, having executed 
walls for the Buffalo General Hospital, several 
restaurants and a social room at the University 
of Buffalo. At present he is instructor of 
painting at the Art Institute of Buffalo. Mr. 
Hanley possesses in his contemporary Ameri- 
can collection two other pictures by Sisti. 
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MOORE 


INSTITUOTE 


Design, illustration, fashion arts, 
interior decoration, 
advertising, painting, 
modeling, stage design, 
puppetry, crafts, jew- 
elry, pottery. Textiles. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 
degree. Day, evening, 

Saturday. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 










TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Draping, Fashion Journalism, 
Life Class. Day and Evening. School 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 








WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
“Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Princépal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design—Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 

lUustrated Catalog ... 
KENmore 5866 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 
vourses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


235 Fenway 













e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June 15th to October iat 

Class in Lithography 
June 29th to August 27th 

Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





The ART SCHOOL in the BERKSHIRES 


24 Years Professional Art Experience 
BROAD PROGRAM to suit individual needs 
CRITICISM Everyday - Results assured 
COURSES: Landscape - Figure - Still Life 
COMMERCIAL ART: Layout - Illustration - Design 

Tune 15 - Sept. 14 Write for Folders 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


Tenth Summer Session 


Begins July 6th at Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
“The method gives students the vision of 
the great painters 
spondence instruction.” W. J. Wambaugh, 
Secy Industry Board, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, Me. ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. (Winters) 


by personal or corre- 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, addresss 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING “'" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING a 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 
Arti===: 


SCHOOL Sebesi. actumn, winter, and 


ef the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 


New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M6. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and al/Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 

Was Students live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


First Semester opens September 24, 1936. 
for information address: Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room <0 


Corcoran School of Art 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
Seb and Evening Classes in 
ata 2 ainting, Sculpture, Composi- 
r information and Prospectus, 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


Thorough professional training. 
Painting and Illustration; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 17th 
year. Moderate tuition. Fall 


SCHOOL OF 
term begins Sept. 14. Catalog. 


ART 22252 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Spend your Summer painting in this de- 
lightful old town on the tip ef Long Isiand. 

INSTRUCTION INCLUDES: Landscape, Figure, Draw- 
ing, ‘Sculpture, and a special class for juniors. 
For Catalogue, Address 
Frank Swain, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. |., New York 


LAYTON 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton for Painting and Drawing. Illestration, 
Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Sculptare. 
Thue — Fall Term Octeber 5th. 


2 os 
4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 


Oriental Warrior 


“General Tsin,” 


by Arnold Geissbuhler. 


In one of the Ross Study Rooms at the 
Fogg Museum stands this head in bronze of 
General Tsin, by Arnold Geissbuhler, Swiss 
sculptor now residing in Boston. It was ac- 
quired last year from the Goodman-Walker 
Gallery of Boston. Geissbuhler was for nine 
years the leading student of Bourdelle, and 
carried out much of the execution of the mas- 
ter’s designs. It has been said that no other 
among all the pupils of the great trio of 
modern French sculptors, Bourdelle, Despiau 
and Maillol shows so much promise. 

But Geissbuhler is independent of his mas- 
ter in seeing simply and objectively. There is 
little of the Bourdelle who composed that 
well-known fantasy, the head of Beethoven, 
in this straight-forward portrait of General 
Tsin. 
Museum staff, “he has given it intense vi- 
tality by the use of reaiis.ic detail and by 
accenting irregularities of the face, such as 
the differences of the eyelids, the twisted 
mouth, the roughness of the weather-beaten 
flesh. He is most of all independent in the 
calm of his mood and the restraint of his 
modeling.” 

Where Geissbuhler does follow Bourdelle 
is in the individuality of material and finish 
for each head, gaining an added element of 
personality over the older convention of sculp- 
ture. Here, for a general in the Japanese 
army, he has resorted to a dark yellowish 
bronze, roughened and pitted and then grayed 
with a special patina which suggests the ex- 
posure and hardship of a campaigning life. 
There is a slight blurring of the details which 
produces a strengthening of the general im- 
pression. This, says Mr. Gilman, is con- 
firmed by the saying of that long ago student 
of heads, Gilbert Stuart, who used to de- 
clare: “The first idea of a head is an in- 
distinct mass of light and shade; the true 
image of a man is seen only in a misty 
atmosphere.” 


Window Display 


needs artists. 
for Folder 22 on 
Pettit’'s famous 
Training Course in Display. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 
RCA BUILDING, WEST NEW YORK CITY 


Yet, writes Roger Gilman of the Fogg | 
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PERSO HOSS STORET TOT er eet 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oupgst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Dlustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 

Chester Springs Summer Scheol—Resident and Day 
students. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 


OO-9-9-S-9-9-9-5-0-0-0-000660FO FOSS OOOO 


NEW YORK 
PARIS 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 

PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in Interior Architecture and Decora- 
tion; Costume Design, Construction 
and Illustration; Graphic Advertising 
and Illustration; Teacher Training. 
Catalogues will be sent on request. 
Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


AUTUMN 
SESSION 
BEGINS 

SEPT. 8th 


srsstox STARTS JUNE 29th 
DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 

COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 

FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, Passiperr 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED B} 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 

THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


SCHOOL OF 
CREATIVE ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Catalog on Request 
67 WEST STREET 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Credits Given 
JULY 6 te SEPT. 12 


fam Cleveland 
rR ™ School of Art 


IP A Cleveland, Ohio 
yea Four-year Courses in the 
y) Fine and Applied Arts 


KS SS 
fi DSS IMustrated Catalog A on Request 


a. 


New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Fall Term: September 21, 1936, 
to May 29, 1937. For informa- 
tion address 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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| Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 









BIRMINGHAM, ALA. BOSTON, MASS. Paintings, American artists. Morton Gal. 
Birmingham Public Library Art Gallery— Museum of Fine Arts—To August 2: Homer- leries (130 W. 57)—Summer: Group ex- 
July: Southern States Art League Circuit LaFarge exhibition. Doll & Richards— hibition. Museum of Modern Art (11 W, 
Show. Summer: Selected paintings, prints. Har- 53rd)—To Sept. 6: Painters and sculptors 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. ley Perkins Gallery—Summer: General as illustrators. To July 12: Modern ex. 

Museum of Northern Arizona—To July 6: exhibition. 






—— architecture; Government hous. 
Hopi handcrafts. July 18-31: Hand- 













































































































































3 ing. Museum of the City of New York 
wrought silver jewelry, Julian Hayden; yogg Art ee ee 1: 19th and (Fifth at 103rd)—Early New York His. 
textiles, Helen Morton. 20th century French lian? . tory. National Arts Club (119 E. 1 

, paintings, drawings ; Ss Memb how. 3. 3. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. “Style and Technique.” ummer: Members’ : 

F dati f West Art—To July 25: mann’s New Art Circle (509 Madison 
oundation © ee oe — Y cali. ROCKPORT, MASS. Summer: “Living art, old and new.” New 
Portraits, figure compositions by ail- Bearskin Neck Gallery—To Sept. 15: Paint- York Public Library (Fifth at 42nd)— 
fornia painters. Los Angeles Museum— ings, Rockport artists. Fireside Studio— Summer: Paintings, prints. Old” Print 3 
July: Work by Seen ake Art Institute. July 6-Sept. 15: Paintings, J. Eliot Enne- Shop (150 Lexington)—July: Locomotive 4 

Oskiand Art. Gallery—July: Paintings — : prints of the 1860s. -Fen 3 Bench Sam 

1 / ; y y: gs, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (16 E. 10)—Summer: Members’ show. 3 
William Ross Cameron. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts—To Sept. Rabinovitch School and Workshop of Z 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL : t Dp of Art 

> Saly 4: OF ey alia 23: Early furniture by Springfield Cabi- Photography (40 W. 56)—Summer: Fine . 

-_ oye ow - te ‘ —— in. ee netmakers; work of Chester Harding. photography. Paul Reinhardt Galleries ; 
Joasmh Benactt. July 26-Aug. 8: Coloma WORCESTER, MASS. (730 Fifth)—Summer: 19th and 20th 4 
woodblocks. Dr. Carl Rotky California Worcester Art Museum—To Oct. 15: Art century French paintings. Schultheis 3 
Palace of the Legion of ” Honor—July : of the machine age. Galleries (142 Fulton)—American and % 
German water colors. M. H. De Young MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. foreign paintings. E. & A. Silberman (32 
Memorial Museum—July 6-25: Early Minneapolis Institute of Arts—To July 15: E. 57)—Old masters. Marie Sterner (9 & 
Indian sculptures, paintings. International water colors (Art Institute). E, 57)—July: Old and modern paintings. 3 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. To Sept. 1: Antique Chinese jewelry (C. Walker Galleries (108 E. 57)—July: % 

7: 16th and T. Loo). July 20-Sept. 1: Work of Vincent Group exhibition. Weyhe Gallery (794 s 

17th century etchings and engravings. Van Gogh. — Lexington)—Summer: Old master prints : 
SAN MARINO, CAL. ST. LOUIS, MO. and drawings, sculpture, modern work. % 

Henry E. Huntington Gallery—Summer: City Art Museum—To August 12: Inter- Whitney Museum of American Art (10 W. 2 
water color drawings for “Paradise Lost” national Photographic Salon. een: nen er ue PB gp 8 

William Blake. z z , fe . mon eo . 

: SANTA BARBARA, CAL. Zasatilinie eater a teenie Paintings ters. Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth)—July: | 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—July 5-15: Edmund C. Tarbell, Herbert B. Tschudy: Chinese and Japanese porcelain, pottery. 

Work accomplished under WPA “s , ; . SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
p . wash drawings, Joseph T. Higgins; etch- : Me 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. ings, Kerr Eby useum art . 

Cet Se Sane Sate Sentee Te say ' 'PITZWILLIAM, N. # Classes. WOODSTOCK, N. ¥ 

: Jor’ au urlin. uly 15-Aug. M, N. H. .N 
31: Work a artists west of the Missi. Rodman Gallery—To Sept. 8: Contemporary Sawkill Painters and te tcl Gallery— 
sippi. American paintings, prints; sculpture, Summer: Work by members. 

DENVER, COL. Anna Coleman Ladd. CINCINNATI. O. 

Benver Museum of Art—To July 20: Work NEWARK, N. J. Cincinnati Art Museum—To Sept. 7: Duve- Hi 

by Rocky Mountain Region artists. Cooperative Gallery—To Sept. 1: Water neck exhibition. Ae 
“DODINGTON, CONN. colors, drawings by leading American CLEVELAND, 0. hibit 

The Little Gallery—To July 25: Table artists. Cleveland Museum of Art—To Oct. 4: 20th Jul 

arrangements. ; BROOKLYN. N. Y. Anniversary Exhibition—Official Art Ex- my 
HARTFORD, CONN. Brooklyn Museum—Summer: Arts of Bali; hibition of the Great Lakes Exposition. artis 

Wadsworth Atheneum—Summer: Gedney California water colors and post surreal- TOLEDO, O. 

Bunce Memorial Collection. istic paintings; sculptures, Malvina Hoff- Toledo Museum of Art—Summer: Annual as V 
OLD. LYME, CONN. man. Exhibition of American Painting. Cali: 

Lyme Art Association—Summer: Work by NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

members. Metropolitan Museum of Art—To Sept. 13: Boyer Galleries—To July 10: Paintings, far 
WASHINGTON, D. C. “Benjamin Franklin and his Circle;” drawings, prints, sculpture by contempory jury 

Arts Club—Summer: Annual members’ ex- prints from the Romantic Period. Ameri- Americans, Pennsylvania Museum of Art : 

hibition. ean Folk Art Gallery (113 W. 13)— —To Sept. 28: Art of India. tion 
CHICAGO. ILL. Americana. American Indian Art Gallery PITTSBURGH, PA. that 

Art Institute—To Aug. 16: Modern French (120 E. 57)—To Sept. 15: Folk art. Ardem Carnegie Institute—To July 26: Paintings 
posters. To Sept 28: Etchings, Meryon. Studio (460 Park)—July: Water colors of by eas artists. stan 
To Oct. 25: Gifts of Chicago Society of old New York gardens. Associated Ameri- SCRANTON, PA. Ss 
Etchers. July 16-Sept. 23: Work by 18 ean Artists (420 Madison)—To July 6: Everhart Museum—July: Washington Water 
Chicago artists. Edgewater Beach Hotel Etchings, drawings, C. Jac Young. Art Color Club. the 
—To July 5: Paintings by J. Jensik Hal- Students League (215 W. 57)—To July PROVIDENCE, 'R. I. Ver 
verson, John E, Whowell, Carl E. Krafft. 10: Invitation water color show. July 24- Providence Art Club—Summer: Retrospec- 

WICHITA, KAN. Aug. 7: Invitation oil show. A. W. A. tive exhibition of Rhode Island art. J. 

Wichita Art Museum—July: Philadelphia (353 W. 57)—Summer: Members’ show. DALLAS, TEX. Priz 

Society of Etchers; 40 Hogarth prints. Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57)—Summer: Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To Nov. 23: 
LAFAYETTE, LA. Paintings, American artists. Carnegie Texas Centennial Exhibition. was 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute—July 5- Hall Art Gallery (154 W. 57)—Work by FORT WORTH, TEX. pail 
20: 14th Cireuit Exhibition of Oils, residents. Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57)— Fort Worth Museum of Art—Summer: 
Southern States Art League. “French Impressionists and After.” Ralph General exhibition. of 

BALTIMORE, MD. M. Chait (600 Madison)—Chinese art. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. digi 

Maryland Institute—Summer: Student work. Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54)—July: Witte Memorial Museum—To Aug. 15: Etch- 

Walters Art Gallery—Summer: Medieval Landscapes, flowers, figures. Durand-Ruel, ings, Elizabeth Boatwright. of 

Persian ceramics; Chinese porcelains. Inc. (12 E. 57)—Summer: 19th and 20th UNIVERSITY, VA. fres 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. century French paintings. Ehrich-New- Museum of Fine Arts—Summer: Etchings, f 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arte— house, Inc. (578 Madison)—Old masters. (Payne Collection). S 
To Oct. 15: Singer collection. Federal Art Project Gallery (7 E. 38)— SEATTLE, WASH. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. To July 18: Easel paintings. Ferargil Gal- Seattle Art July 5: Con- 

Ogunquit Art Association—July: Work by leries (63 E. 57)—July: Decorative paint- temporary American painting; modern 
members. ings. Carl Fischer Gallery (63 E. 57)— Japanese prints; sculpture by Archipenko; 

July: Group exhibition. French & Co. Seattle artists. To Aug. 9: California 
(210 E. 57th)—Antique furniture and Water Color Society; paintings, Charles 
THE works of art. Karl Freund Arts—(50 E. Martin, Thomas Hart Benton, John 
57)—Summer: Group exhibition. Grand Steuart Curry; master etchings (Backus 
MODERN MOVEM ENT Central Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt and Memorial Collection.) 

1 E. 5lst)—Summer: Group exhibitions. MADISON, WIS. 
Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57)—To Wisconsin Union—To July 6: Wisconsin 
IN PAINTING Sept. 1: Group exhibition. Jacob Hirsch Centennial Art Exhibition. July 6-August 
‘= uaa ieee ed — 7: International Exhibition of Litho- 

(667 Fifth)—To Sept. . Jater colors, graphy. 

By T. W. Earp George Elmer Browne. Dikran Kelekian 569 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
‘ A s (598 Madison)—Antiquities. Frederick Oshkosh Public Museum—To Sept. 1: His- 

A new book including an important Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57)—Etchings, en- torical paintings, Margaret Selleck. 

text by an author who has known gravings, old and modern masters. Klee- 











the artists personally, and 16 new mann Galleries (38 E. 57)—July: Ameri- 

























? intings; fine prints. M. Knoedler BUYERS' GUIDE 
mounted color plates reproduced a ce (4 E. '57)—To Se ; 
: . . pt. 1: American ' 
with perfect accuracy from paintings. Theodore A. Kohn & Sons (608 TO ARTISTS MATERIALS 














DERAIN VAN GOGH CEZANNE Fifth)—To July 24: Oils, Yvonne Pene du Artists’ Materials 


Bois. C. W. Kraushaar Galleries (680 















SEURAT BRAQUE PICASSO Fifth)—July: French and American — pg SB en Sprpeesesesvadbousenseteebavegueseoer’ 
MATISSE ROY ROUSSEAU peteesne®.. neat ee egy Ace Fezandie & Sperrle .. 
> ee masters. i 
ROUAULT RENOIR SOUTINE (ii E. 57)—July: American paintings. ee 
CHAGALL UTRILLO MODIGLIANI ft. cee is tee . Grumbacher .... 






Hillman Importing . 
Japan Paper Co. . 
R. H. Macy & Co. ..... 
Permanent Pigments .. 
Talens & Son ............ 


Etchings by contemporary masters; an- 
tique Chinese porcelains and jades. M. A. 
McDonald (665 Fifth)—Summer: Fine 
prints, drawings. Metropolitan Galleries 


A book completely unrivalled in 
color, interest and _ value. 
Paper, $3.50 — Cloth, $4.50 




































At your bookseller or paintings. aiid . tow n Galleries (608 "Madi — Na ee ec iaeeeal 
son)—July: trospective e on. rushes 
THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. Milch Galleries (108 W. 57th)—July: Se NRE aca cas secnoceemnebgieooceh 41 
381 Fourth Avenue New York Selected paintings, American artists. Mon- United Brush Manufactories ............0.--.-- 40 





tross Gallery (785 Fifth)—To July 18: 
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Denver’s Annu 


ie gitar ce 








al Represents Whole 


“Morning in Mexico,” Color Wood Block by Gustave Baumann. 


Natio 




















Awarded an Honorable Mention in the Denver Annual. 


Half of Denver’s Forty-Second Annual Ex- 
hibition, on view at Chappell House until 
July 20, is composed of the works of Colorado 
artists; the other half comes from 13 states, 
as widely scattered as Florida, New York aad 
California. After considering 788 pieces, by 
far the largest number ever submitted, the 
jury selected 110 items, the smallest exhibi- 
tion hung in several years, with the result 
that the display has been termed one of out- 
standing quality. 

Stanley B. Lothrop served as chairman of 
the jury, assisted by Kenneth M. Adams, R. 
Vernon Hunter, Vance Kirkland and Alfred 
J. Wands. The Edward J. Yetter Memorial 
Prize of $100 for the best landscape in oil 
was awarded to Russell Cowles for “Arroyo,” 
painted, according to Donald J. Bear, director 
of the Denver Museum, “with breadth and 
dignity. Although well within the tradition 


of fine landscape painting of the past, it is 
fresh with a feeling of direct observation 
At the same time good painting 


of nature. 


















ARTISTS’ COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 



















Since 1788 


PAILLARD'S 
ARTISTS 

WATER COLORS 
A Selection of 60 
Brilliant Shades in 


Tubes, Pans and 
Half Pans. 

















Descriptive Price Lists 
and Color Charts 
on Request. 
Importers: 

THE HILLMAN 
IMPORTING & TRADING CO.., Inc 


170 Fifth Avenue, New York City 










and restraint merge color, texture and struc- 
ture into a particularly beautiful handling of 
landscape subject matter.” 

Three honorable mentions were made in 
the oil section: Verona L. Burkhard’s “Rodeo 
Impression,” Olga Mohr’s “Remembrance of 
Things Past,” and F. Drexel Smith’s “The 
Gay Nineties.” In water color Myrtle H. 
Campbell’s “Gold Mining Town” and Kathleen 
Vavra’s “The Dressmaker” received honorable 
mention, while Gustave Bauman’s color print, 
“Morning in Mexico” was similarly com- 
mended. Mr. Bear found this a further ex- 
ample of Bauman’s skill in the medium, with 
excellent feeling for pictorial character. Mr. 
Bear was enthusiastic about two panels by 
Frank Mechau, “Changing Horses at Division 
Points,” and “The Pah-Utes Count Their 
Coups,” studies for murals in the postoffice 
at Washington, D. C. ‘“Mechau takes every- 
thing that is exciting and amusing about a 
subject, as used by Currier & Ives and other 
recorders of Americana, and lifts it into the 
important tradition of mural painting. Aside 
from the abstract beauty of the painting it- 
self, it is alive with new energy and person- 
ality.” 

Others exhibiting in the oil section are 
Kenneth M. Adams. Albert Bancroft, Grace 
Landell Bartlett, Harold H. Beardsley, John 
Billmyer, Susanne Boutwell, Marcel Bruyn, 
Marian Cronk, Phil Dike, Anne Arneill Downs, 
Kenneth Evett, Ruey A. Hardesty, A. M. 
Heinemann, Turner B. Messick, Richard 
Munsell, Archie Musick, Ila McAfee, Florence 
McClung, Harold McWhinney, Albert Byron 
Olson, Louise Emerson Ronnebeck, Clyde 
Singer, Elizabeth Spalding, F. C. Trucksess, 
Elmer P. Turner, Eve Van Ek, Frank J. 
Vavra, M. P. Ventres, Alfred J. Wands, 
Brooks Willis and Milford Zornes. 

Further entries in the water color display 
are by Paul E. Baumgardt, Ian Hamilton 
Campbell, Thomas Craig, Lorene David, F. 
Hoar, Vance Kirkland, Margrete Overbeck, 
Florence W. Parlin, Muriel V. Sibell, Wylie 
Stirrett, Brook Willis and Vera Wise. 
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"TORPI — 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 


PROVEN PERMANENCY 


-the result 
the 







of years 

Acionllific vestanch 
manufacturers of the 
well brown er 


coLors.Arunge ofshacles 
any patel — 


TALENS eSON 


NEWARK * NEW JERSEY ame 





USE 


Anbeasil 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N.}. 


Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES 

GENUINE AUREOLINE 

EMERALD GREENS 

EMERAUDE GREENS 


— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 



















Drawing ... Water-Color ... Etching 
... Wood-Cut ... Lithograph Papers 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould Machine Made 
A large variety of Surfaces, 
Tones and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on_ request. 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. for ARNOLD Un- 
bleached Water-Color and Drawing Papers. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
100 East 3ist Street 


and 


New York, N. Y. 


Papers for Artists 
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Devote yourself entirely to unwor- 
ried sincere expression while we de- 
vote ourselves sincerely to providing 
colors of only the ultimate perma- 
nency that the total experience of 
Time, Research, and Thorough Test- 
ing can produce. 

















Permanent Pigments are restricted 
entirely to the pigments of “The 
Permanent Palette” of Dr. Martin H. 
Fischer and arranged for technically 
foolproof use according to his "S" & 
"O" Systems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, raw 
cold-pressed Linseed oil. 


Permanent Pigments are all genu- 
inely represented and follow strictly 
the specifications of the National 
Committee on Technic of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 


Result— the greatest reliability, 
permanency and durability possible 
in Fine Colors for 


OIL, WATER, TEMPERA, FRESCO 










OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 

25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultra- 

marine Turquoise, Ivory Black, 
Zinc White, Terra Verde, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt 
Umber, Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, 
Orange, Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium 

Yellow Golden, Cadmium Yellow 
Deep, Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Reds 
—tLight, Medium Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yel- 
low, Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent Green 
Light, Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine 
Red and Scarlet. 


1.00 Cobalt Blues, 
50c 
















1.50 Cerulean Blue 
ZINC WHITE—one pound net 




















Obtain our free booklets con- 
taining technical information 
from your Dealer or from Us. 





1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





























“Courage,” by Arthur Freedlander. 


NATIONAL ART WEEK PRIZE 

This oil painting entitled “Courage” by 
Arthur Freedlander represents a Belgian girl 
left a widow with a young daughter at the 
end of the World War. The haunting sad- 
ness of her blue eyes is poignantly represented. 
The color scheme—black gown, blue wool and 
golden yellow background—is lovely. The 
canvas is 24 x 32 inches and has been shown 
in many important exhibitions. It is one of 
two paintings which will be awarded during 
the Annual Meeting of the A.A.P.L. in 
January, 1937 to the states whose work for 
National Art Week is outstanding and whose 
increase in memberships in the American 
Artists Professional League is the greatest. 
(The other painting, contributed by Mr. 
Taber Sears, will be reproduced next month). 

- * = 


BOOST AMERICAN PRODUCTS 

In years past, we admit, it really was safer 
to buy paints and canvases from abroad. But 
now the American manufacturers are using 
great care and skill in producing non-fading 
artists colors and canvas of exceptional ex- 
cellence. Therefore why buy a foreign make? 
American-made paints and canvas are now 
satisfactory. Your League has been a real 
factor in realizing this achievement. 
cs * * 


ILLINOIS 

Headquarters for members of the American 
Artists Professional League have been estab- 
lished in the Tudor Gallery of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, 72 East 11 Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Albion Headburg, president and also 
national vice-director for National Art Week, 
will welcome members of the League any 
time they can come. In order to bring the 
work of the League before the public Mrs. 
Headburg spoke over the radio, by invita- 
tion of the Mayor’s committee on recrea- 
tion, on Saturday, June 13, at 4 o'clock. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 to 14, 1936) 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 











She is to speak on matters pertaining to 
American art twice a month over the same 
network and will incorporate all information 
with regard to National Art Week and other 
projects of the League. 
* Ok 


TEXAS 


The state has made great strides in the 
advancement of art and Mrs. Greenleaf Fisk 
is sure that National Art Week will be cele. 
brated with a great enthusiasm. Prizes for 
Penny Art Fund work under this chairman 
have been received for three years, culminating 
in first award this year. Her art activities in 
the federation cover a period of ten years 
and during this time she assembled data and 
wrote a history of “Texas Artists and Sculp- 
tors”. 








* 
























* * * 


OREGON 


Mrs. Harold D. Marsh is co-operating with 
the National Education Association and will 
have announcements made at the annual 
convention in Portland June 27-July 3. Mr. 
Rice has been sent National Art Week 
pamphlets for distribution and we are hoping 
that schools all over the United States will 






















follow Oregon in having exhibitions of 
students’ art work during the week. 
* ok * 


NATIONAL ART WEEK 


The slate for Rhode Island includes Miss 
Helena Sturtevant, national vice director; Miss 
Dorothy Shirtleff, vice chairman; Dean 
Vaughn, Rhode Island School of Design, 
secretary; Miss Anne Carmody, treasurer. The 
executive committee consists of Mr. Royal 
B. Farnum, national director; Miss Lilian 
Swan and Mr. Peter Doley. The work done 
in this state last year was outstanding and 
they are all ready to outdo former efforts. 


‘"RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 






UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORE 
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Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


Editor : Wilford F. Conrow 
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{ national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





MR. LOBER’S TOUR FOR THE LEAGUE 


Mr. Lober is now in Kansas. Many requests 
for him to come to cities throughout the 
South have been received by the National 
Secretary and have been forwarded to Mr. 
Lober for reply. All now wishing to get in 
touch with him should write directly to Mr. 
Georg J. Lober, c/o American Express Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

me * + 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 
Walter Beck, Chairman, “Innisfree’’, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 

Announcement is made of the appointment 
to this Committee by the National Executive 
Committee of Mr. Henri A. Saint-Amand. He 
will contribute short articles to’ this page 
from time to time with the object of widening 
understanding, perhaps of stimulating some 
discussion. There is no pretension that the 
statements are basic, but they can serve at 
least as points of departure for serious thought 
by those who wish to look clear-eyed and 
sympathetically at the world of art in which 
we are living today. 

Any questions that our members shall wish 
Mr. Saint-Amand to try to answer should be 
sent to him in care of the National Secretary. 


* oe Ea 
VOIDS IN ART EDUCATION TODAY 
by 


Henri A. Saint-Amand 

Most of us take it for granted that the 
best way in which an artist can represent 
an object is by producing a work that re- 
sembles it. But there are many instances of 
indirect ways in which we take cognizance 
of space and matter. 

In general, people have hazy and naive 
(artless) ideas about “art”, and this is a 
great handicap to the teaching of art. There 
is nothing of this vagueness in the teaching 
of physics, chemistry, engineering or even 
literature. Misconceptions of art can be dis- 
sipated when the general public shall come 
to understand that knowledge of art requires 
a similar foundation of definite instruction. 

Modern science teaches us that we are not 
in contact with the real; that we perceive 
the world around us through sensuous data; 
and that any visual presentation (drawing or 
painting) is a purely subjective process. We 
do not know any more about a picture than 
what realists naively think they know about 
what is happening in the world. Until we 
begin to reflect, we unhesitatingly assume 
that what we see is really “there” in the 
outside world, except in such cases as re- 
flection in mirrors. But illusions, whether 
they be reflections or mirages or what not, 
are of use to the artist. Thus realism seems 
to be but part of this field of individual 
observation and experience on which all suc- 
cessive generations of artist-painters have re- 
lied largely. This is made evident by both 
the physicist and the psychologist, by the 
latter in his studies of the ways in which 
apperception is caused. 


As a matter of fact, art has at its disposi- 
tion two great natural realities, two scales of 
the ratios of natural symmetry which have 
served to make the art of really great ages both 
rational and congruous. They seem to have 
been best understood by the ancient Greeks, 
who wisely stated them in simple-number 
ratios, a form in which*they can be used by 
artist, architect and engineer. One scale is 
derived from the hexagon and cube, and is 
made evident to man in the crystals of in- 
animate matter. The other, found in _ its 
perfection in the bodies of normal men and 
women, is the pentagonal system. The story 
of this fundamental basis of visual art will 
be told presently by William Churchill and 
by Wilford S. Conrow. Symbols were the 
parables that pictured these ratios to the 
people of past ages. But artists used the 
actual ratios of inanimate or of living matter 
in the creation of really great works of art. 
Today we have almost forgotten both the 
language of symbols and the mathematics of 
art. 

The artist must be logical. Lack of logical 
thinking can only lead to great confusion. 
And we find that discussion of art, even 
with fellow artists, is difficult because so 
many of the words we use do not have the 
identical meaning or implication to all men. 

Art is essentially the revealer and the basic 
means of educating man. Artists today do 
not fulfil their real function nor does our 
system of educating artists prepare them for 
such a high calling. 

Art terms we find lacking in definition. 

Works of art, lacking in classification. 

Our own study has been confined to pictorial 
art. As a beginning, with the object of doing 
something to fill an existing void in our con- 
temporary art world, we will contribute to 
this page some notes on a Classification of 
the different kinds of Paintings and Draw- 
ings with the object of effecting the 
verification of their intrinsic or fictitious value; 
on Definitions of Words that should be in 
the vocabulary of every artist and art lover; 
together with some consideration of possible 
modifications or revisions of our present 
systems of art education. 

The American Artists Professional League 
is a logical channel for impersonal collabora- 
tion of all in America who would be of use 
to art, and welcomes cordially the co-operation 
of all who seek to be of some use. 





““New Horizons” at Modern Museum 

“New Horizons in American Art” will open 
the 1936-37 season of the Museum of Modern 
Art on Sept. 16. Approximately 150 objects, 
paintings, sculpture, murals and prints, done 
under the Federal Art Project of the Works 
Progress Administration during the year of 
activity since the organization of the Project 
last August, will fill three and a half floors 
of the museum. The display will be under 
the direction of Dorothy C. Miller, assistant 
curato1 of painting and sculpture. 
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“MUSSINI" 


WHITE BRISTLE 
ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 
FOR OIL PAINTING 


Hand made of the finest quality 
white bristle permanently: set in 
position so that the natural bend 
of the bristle remains turned in 
toward the center of the brush. 





Series No. 4227B—‘‘Brights”’ 
Series No. 4227F—‘‘Flats”’ 


Size 1 0.30 each Size 7 0.70 each 


20.35 ” 8 0.75 

30.40 ” 9085 ” 
4045 ” 10 1.00 ” 
50.50 ” Bt: 2.20 3 * 
60.60 ” 12135 ” 


& 
GRUMBACHER 
Dept. U.D. 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Pittsburgh Show Raises Query, “Is Art Going Baroque or Archaic?” 


4 


“Miner,” by Roy Hilton, Termed “the New Archaic.” 


A current trend towards a new baroque 
in painting is seen by Daniel Catton Rich 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, who expressed 
his opinion in a recent lecture. Wallace S. 
Baldinger of the art department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, reviewing the exhibition 
by Pittsburgh artists at the Carnegie Institute, 
until July 26, takes issue with Mr. Rich’s 
theory, saying that “however good his case be 
for European painting, it hardly seems appli- 
cable to such American painting as that 
now on view in Pittsburgh.” In Pittsburgh 
the trend seems “rather towards a new 
archaic.” 

“What little of baroque there is makes 
effective use of its resources,” writes Mr. 
Baldinger. “Movement in Louise Pershing’s 
‘Extra Ground—Pittsburgh’ expresses the 
bustle of the hill-hemmed city and the 
sootiness of its atmosphere; her ‘Westward’ 
smacks equally of the baroque in its ominous, 
Munch-like suggestion. ‘Winter Night’ by 
Gustave L. Brust, Jr., belongs in the same 
category. Most distinctly baroque of all is 
Samuel Filner’s ‘The Johnson Lynching,’ 
reminiscent of Tintoretto in composition, 
heavily charged with form-concealing shadow, 
dramatic in contrast of light and dark. Filner 
in both this and ‘Her Night Out,’ however, 


A Weekly Journal of Critical 
Comment by foremost Western 
writers since 1893. 


Introductory Offer: 


makes too expressive a use of pure, divergent 
colors to rest easily among the devotees of 
the baroque. 

“Archaistic features are more common in 
the show. Eclecticism of the Leon Kroll 
persuasion in Richard Crist’s ‘Girl at a 
Dormer Window’ is the intermediate step 
back to the toylike Grant Wood archaism 
of Norwood MacGilvary’s ‘Landscape, but 
primitivism with a little more punch is 
present in the broad thin coloring and crisp 
details of Grace K. Permar’s ‘Jersey Harbor.’ 
Charles Timothy Smith holds to traditional 
atmospheric softening in the distances of his 
two ‘Smoky City’ interpretations, but the 
rectilinear forms and the symmetrical arrange- 
ments belong to a more direct, less optic 
approach. Leland Knoch’s ‘Highballing’ is a 
bit too obviously clever in its pseudo-abstract 
formalizing of a locomotive on a trestle, but 
Wilfred A. Readio is more successful with 
a like formalization applied to his ‘Bristol 
Head’ landscape. ODerain finds echo in 
Esther Phillips’ ‘Mattie.’ 

“Predominant among works by the 25 
painters represented, however, are genuinely 
archaic characteristics. Sharp contours, 
clearly demarcated and separately existing 
parts are earmarks of the archaic manner 
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“The Johnson Lynching,” by Samuel Filner. 


Called “the New Baroque.” 


which serves to identify Clarence McWilliams’ } 
‘Valley Road.’ Robert Lepper in ‘Kitchen ™ 
Table’ and ‘Crank Shaft’ lends a quality of 
strangeness to the details of commonplace 
objects. Olive Nuhfer’s direct simplicity of } 
rendering combined with a quaintly humorous” 
way of seeing makes her ‘Zero Afternoon’ 
unusually interesting. Raymond Simboli’s’ 
‘Still Life’ seems to lack objective, but his 
‘Colter Street’ gains in strength by insistence 
upon a central axis and an angular contrast 
of line. Even Roy Hilton, silvery tones and 
all, grows more elemental in ‘Miner’ and | 
‘Bulldogging.’ But more convincingly archaic ~ 
is Rose Ann McGary’s ‘Bleak Mansion,’ pain- 
fully abrupt in composition. .. . 

“Social satire figures in Virginia Cuthbert’s 7 
squalid ‘Movie Palace’ and Miss McGary’s © 
‘Contrast’ of private home with public build- > 
ing. Yet both these works and the majority” 
of the others possess that distinctively local § 
flavor which belongs to the initial stages of 
every new art. It is not the Native Scene’ 
of Curry and Benton. It is less illustrative, 
more unconscious than that. Whether or not 
in Pittsburgh the trend is towards a new | 
archaic, regionalism at least lends distinction 
to the show.” 


Montreal Buys “‘La Feerie” 


The Montreal Art Association acquired” 
Henri Fantin-Latour’s glamorous “La Feerie,” | 
painted in 1863, from an exhibition of French % 
paintings organized by W. Scott & Sons in 
conjunction with Alex. Reid & Lefevre of § 
London. ' 

The painting, which was seen in New York 
at the Museum of Modern Art in 1932, has 7 
an interesting history. Rejected by the French | 
Salon in Paris, it was hung in the Salon des % 
Refusés, 1863. Later Fantin-Latour gave it © 
to Whistler, who kept it until 1889 and then ~ 
returned it to the painter. Subsequently it 
went into the Haviland collection. “La Feerie” 7 
was first seen in Canada in 1934 when, &§ | 
part of the National Gallery exhibition of | 
French 19th century painting, it went 0 | 
Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF FRAME MAKING 


andi (History of the House of Grieve) 
haic 
ain- 4 

a N THE YEAR 1721 in a small Flemish moved to London, which offered them a 
— j village lived Grieve, a famous maker of larger opportunity, and established there 
ry® masterful picture frames; whose sole am- a still more progressive branch of the 
ild- | bition was to please the tastes of the great parent institution. 
a 4 painters of his time. As is the case with all progressives, they 
a The best mid-eighteenth century frames were constantly on the watch for new fields 
il were made by him and his disciples. Grieve to conquer and as America seemed oe 
2 was the first to conceive the possibilities in ticularly inviting, M. Grieve, the youngest 
tive; his chosen field and to realize that a paint- of the family, moved to New York and 


established the largest hand-carved wood 
frame factory in the world. 


The Grieve of old still lives, and the 
sacred flame which he kindled is still kept 
burning by the single American representa- 
tive of this great family of frame makers. 


ing to be rightly appreciated had to be 
surrounded by a frame chosen artistically 
and with due regard to the effect of the 
painting on the spectator and of the whole 
as a work of art. 


new — 
tion 


Neither chance nor fashion entered into 
their construction. On the contrary, they 
were the result of a distinctive aesthetic 
sentiment for the beautiful in conjunction 


The American Grieve has progressed 
with the times. He has revolutionized the 
ancient art of his forefathers to conform 





with an almost scientific appreciation of with the demands of modern times; he 
: = what would enhance the intelligent under- has perfected a method of manufacturing 
> of standing of the picture. The artisan complemented the painter. through quantity production the same quality of art frames 
4 The demand at that time was so insistent that Grieve was which the Grieves before him carved out laboriously at con- 
York obliged to teach the tedious task of gilding and wood-carving siderable expense. In fact, the Grieve, all-wood, hand-carved 
has ~ to the members of his immediate family—from that moment frame today can be purchased at a price that is appreciably 
onch | began this great family of frame makers. lower than that charged for the inferior composition frame 
Not content with their conquest in Belgium, the Grieves now on the market. 
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“Johannes Brahms” by Weldon Bailey 


“Alabama Code” by George Biddle [Lithograph] 


[Lithograph] 


“Bicycle Performers”', by Chaim Gross 
{Ligham Vitae] 


“Shire Mare” by Ema Lu Davis “Negro Spirituals” by Héléne Sandeau 
[Maple. 11” High] [Bronze. 8” High] 
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BROAD STREET SUBURBAN STATION BUILDING 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 


“Still Life” by Carl Shaffer “Southern Taxi" by Stuart Wheeler | 
(Water Color. 16” x 21”] (Water Color. 1444” x 1914”] 














